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ABSTRACT 


Lawrence, Massachusetts is famous as the home of the “Bread & Roses” Strike of 
1912. The strike is celebrated all over the word for its innovative nature and status as one 
of the first successful strikes in American history. In the 19 years after the 1912 strike, 
two strikes of similar scale and duration occurred in Lawrence in 1919 and 1931. Both of 
these later strikes, despite their sensational stories, are mostly forgotten today. 

This thesis publishes and comments on the oral histories of four individuals 
involved in the Lawrence textile strikes of 1912, 1919, and 1931. By allowing the people 


; who were involved in these strikes to tell their uncut stories, this thesis provides a better 





| understanding of a relatively unknown period in Lawrence history. This form of 


storytelling adds to the significance of the “Bread & Roses” strike by redefining it as the 





beginning of a strong legacy of Lawrence labor militancy. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


| “My name is Angelo Gabrielle Rocco. I was supposed to fight the devil according to 
| ancient history. And I think I live up to that. I fight the wrong people all the time.” 
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Lawrence 1912: The Bread & Rakes Strike | 
Ralph Fasanella 


The legacy of the working people of Lawrence, Massachusetts lives in the iconic 
paintings of Ralph Fasanella. The paintings evoke a sense of struggle, community, and 
solidarity through the painstaking detail that became his trademark. Fasanella had a great 
sense of the lives working people lived in Lawrence. While living there in the late 1970s 
he was instrumental in rediscovering the history of the 1912 Lawrence Textile Strike. 


‘ough his efforts the strike was once again a globally recognized and seminal moment 





ican history. Copies of his most famous strike paintings adorn union halls the 


nks to Fasanella, Lawrence became an 
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Today the Strike of 1912 is remembered as a remarkable early victory for the 
American labor movement. It is perhaps the defining moment in the history of Lawrence. 
Strike events are immortalized and romanticized in song, poetry, and an annual Labor 
Day festival. A number of organizations collaborated in 2012 to host a series of events to 
celebrate and remember the strike. However, a visit to the “Immigrant City” leaves 
followers of “Bread & Roses” romanticism decidedly void of a celebratory and jubilant 
feeling. For visitors whose only knowledge of Lawrence is through the lens of the “Bread 
& Roses” strike, the experience can be somewhat anticlimactic. A walk down Canal 
Street in the shadows of the enormous, still standing but mostly empty mills leaves the 
visitor hardly able to strike up the inspiring chorus of “Bread & Roses”. 

Instead the visitor takes in an almost ghostly impression of what life must have 
been like for the city’s workers as 1912 opened. The miles of bricks and inhuman and 
impersonal behemoths of industry naturally provoke questions of humanity. Who worked 
in these foreboding factories? How did they cope with their work? How did their 
Lawrence experience measure up to their immigrant images of the United States as they 
trudged through Ellis Island? How did they rationalize taking the terrible risk they took 
when they walked off their jobs in January? Finally, just how did such an inspiring and 
intense act of immigrant and gender solidarity, courageousness, and perseverance take 
place in a setting now so haunting and cold? 

For answers to these questions one needs to look beyond the scholarly works on 
Lawrence history. The stories of the people of Lawrence, those who own the history of 


the city, provide the answers. When we listen to their voices the legacy of solidarity and 


such a romantic image. Instead, it becomes a moment of desperation, tension, and 
anxiety. 

An escalation of labor militancy in the nineteen years following the 1912 strike 
occurred with strikes of equal scope in 1919 and 1931. What is interesting here is that 
while these strikes were equally sensational, they are scarcely mentioned 1n Lawrence’ s 
collective history. They are not immortalized in song. Even lifelong Lawrencians and 
committed amateur and professional Lawrence historians have little knowledge of them. 
In a twenty-year period three strikes took place in Lawrence. Each involved more than 
20,000 workers and had deportations, arrests, bombings and supposed dynamite plots, 
massive marches, and shootings yet only the 1912 strike is remembered. The canon of 
Lawrence labor militancy—the strikes, their causes, and more importantly, the people 
involved—is the focus of this thesis. 

The voices of the workers involved in these strikes echo quite literally in the 
Lawrence History Center’s oral history collection. They are a part of the nearly 800 oral 
histories of Lawrencians in the archives. This thesis will include the full text of four oral 
histories of workers involved in the strikes. The four individuals provide readers with an 
excellent look into the lives of working class Lawrencians. By publishing the oral 
histories of ordinary people who did extraordinary things, I bring the larger story of 
working class activism to life. The genesis of these strikes provides a lens through which 
to study the nation’s industrial history and workers’ reactions to a host of connected 
issues. 

Chapter Two begins with “The Planned Industrial City”. This chapter details 


Lawrence’s early history as a planned industrial city, modeled after its sister city, Lowell, 
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Massachusetts. Each city was built for industry and for the profit of a group of wealthy 
investors commonly known as the “Boston Associates”. The chapter also discusses how 
and why the plan for a peaceful manufacturing city backfired. Here the city’s numerous 
structural problems are detailed. This chapter uses secondary sources and gives the reader 
a sense that the planned industrial city unraveled almost from inception. 

The third chapter discusses the 1912 strike, the ‘mother of all strikes’, and the one 
best remembered today. The basic history of this strike is fairly well known. The first part 
of the chapter discusses the strike using scholarly works, oral histories, and primary 
resources. Following the historical narrative in this chapter are the portions of the oral 
histories of Julia Dublin Garbelnick, Jack Dilavore, and Angelo Rocco that pertain to the 
1912 strike. Footnotes have been included to offer clarification on some topics discussed 
by the interviewee. 

Chapter Four examines the 1919 strike, known at the time as the “48-54” strike. 
This strike, while equal in scale and just as dynamic as the 1912 strike, is not discussed 
that much in histories of Lawrence. The historical narrative here, based on scholarly 
works, oral histories, and primary sources, is more detailed than the 1912 strike chapter. 
Following the narrative are oral history excerpts from Angelo Rocco and J ack Dilavore 
that focus on this strike. Again, footnotes are included to make clarifications or additions 
to the stories where necessary. 

The fifth chapter describes and analyzes the 1931 strike, Lawrence’s last major 
citywide strike. This strike is remembered even less than the 1912 and 1919 strikes. The 
historical narrative here makes use of published sources, oral histories, and primary 


resources, and paints a more detailed historical account than perhaps has ever been made 








of the strike. Following the narrative j« an excerpt from Anne Burlak Timpson’s oral 
history on the 1931 strike. While this excerpt is less focused on very specific events 
during the strike, it gives the reader an invaluable glimpse into the mind of one of New 
England's most famous labor organizers. Again, footnotes have been included for 
clarification purposes. 

Chapter Six brings a conclusion to the thesis. Here the threads that run through 
the stories of all three strikes are connected. The reader hopefully gets a sense of the 


broader legacy of labor militancy in Lawrence. 


Methodology 


Reliance on oral histories is widely contested by historians. Their susceptibility to 
subjectivity has led many to question their usefulness in historical analysis. The use of 
oral histories became widespread in the 1960s as so-called “New Left” historians utilized 
them to give voice to the marginalized and oppressed (Green and Troup, 1999). Issues 
arose regarding the accuracy of oral histories. Since oral histories are often conducted 
when the interviewees are elderly, the accuracy of memory is questioned. However, oral 
histories can be valuable for the same reason. We can learn just as much about collective 
memory by what is omitted from or embellished in oral histories as we can from what are 
considered to be more accurate, objective historical accounts. 

Oral histories sometimes allow the historian an opportunity to encounter the 
stories of under-examined and often disadvantaged groups. The uncut personal narratives 
of people living through significant historical moments can be effective in helping us to 


understand the numerous forces affecting the course of history. With primary sources to 








compare to existing oral histories, we are able to observe “history-making” and more 


fully understand the period of Lawrence labor history encompassed in these three strikes. 

The thesis includes four oral histories of Lawrence workers involved in the textile 
strikes of 1912, 1919, and 1931. The interviews were conducted in the 1980s and 1990s 
by the Lawrence History Center (Immigrant City Archives) and the audiotapes and 
transcriptions are held there. The nearly 800 oral histories at the Lawrence History Center 
dealing with a wide range of topics have yet to be fully utilized in the retelling of 
Lawrence history. Their existence allows researchers to gain a more thorough 
understanding of daily life in Lawrence, while many of the interviews give us a 
significant look at working class life in the strike-torn early decades of the twentieth 
century. According to the Lawrence History Center almost forty of these oral histories 
touch on at least one of the three strikes. 

Of course four oral histories do not represent the full array of opinions and 
experiences of the nearly 20,000 people involved in each strike. However, I have selected 
the best possible combination out of the forty options to communicate the major events of 
each strike. As most of the original transcriptions were done on a typewriter, they have 
been re-transcribed into a digital format for inclusion here. The four oral histories were 
chosen for their coherence in telling the strike story. Some passages were confusing, 
broken-up, and made jumps in chronology. Therefore I have edited certain passages to 


establish a smoother narrative. I have omitted the interviewer’s questions where 


necessary to establish a better running narrative. Since the full oral histories touch upon a 


broad range of topics, I have omitted parts that are irrelevant to the three strikes. 


However, the full transcripts are published in the appendices. 








The People 


are descriptions of each person and the reasons why they were 


The following 
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selected. James “Jack” Dilavore was born in Pietraperzia, Sicily, Italy in 1905. He was 


seven years old at the time of the 191? Strike. By the 1919 strike he had completed his 


first full year of work in the mills. His recollections of family life during both strikes are 


vivid and provide a unique glimpse into the lives of working class Italian Americans in 
Lawrence. He further explains how his experiences in the strikes shaped his later working 
life. Jack Dilavore must have been the type of person that made up the heart and soul of a 
working class city like Lawrence. He quietly went to work without need for 
acknowledgement. He witnessed the risks taken by strikers in 1912 when his father and 
uncle would come home badly beaten and bruised by police. His memories of 1912 are 
vivid. Surely being a young, new arrival to a Strange city made his memories of the strike 
all the more clear. In 1919 he was 14 years old and beginning his first year of work in the 
mills when another massive strike hit Lawrence. Though his memories of this strike are 
less detailed, his short account yields helpful comparisons and appropriately positions the 


1919 strike in the greater canon of Lawrence labor activism. 


For most of his life Dilavore was an active musician. He played the baritone horn 
in area bands and in the band at the Arlington Mills, where he worked for 25 years. In his 
oral history he talks about how his membership in the band, and later membership in the 


musician’s union, gave him a form of job security. After working at the Arlington Mills 


for 25 years, Dilavore got a job at Raytheon, where he became a supervisor. He later 








as an inspector. He was extremely involved in his « ommunity as a 


worker at AT&T 
member of numerous bands, a devout churchg er, and a Mason. He died in 2000 at the 


age of 95. 


Julia Dublin Garbelnick in hey oral history reminds me of so many women I 


know grew up in New England. Her accounts of life in Lawrence during one of the most 
trying moments 1n the city’s history reveal the true desperation and angst felt during the 


strikes. Her emotionally charged stories provide the important perspective of a family 


indirectly affected by the 1912 strike, a perspective all too unacknowledged in labor 
history. She was born in 1899 in London, England, part of a family of Lithuanian Jews on 
their way to America. Her father became a popular tailor in Lawrence, a skill he learned 
from his father in-law. Julia was starting her first year of high school in 1912 and thus 

was not directly involved in the strike. The success of the Strike and its international 
importance became a point of pride for Julia, a proud Lawrencian even after she moved 
away from the city. During the resurgence of interest in the history of the 1912 strike 

Julia was at the forefront telling the story, frequently appearing at events and giving 
interviews. After the strike she became an in-demand pianist for silent films in Lawrence 
and later a bookkeeper for a local doctor. Very involved in the area’s Jewish community, 


she passed away in 1997 at the age of 97. 


Angelo Rocco is regarded as the 1912 strike’s local hero. Rocco’s interviews and 
oral histories made during the revival of interest in the strike in the late 1970s are often 
cited. In the Lawrence history “scene” his involvement in the 1912 strike is lauded and 


his name is recognizable. Born in Italy in 1883, he came to the United States as a driven 


and ambitious 19 year old. He moved all over New England taking various jobs in 





construction and In textiles before settling in) Lawrence Cc His ability {oO obtain better and 


better jobs in textile manufacturing came from his ability to take advantage of the 


extensive Italian ethnic network in Lawrence. He developed into a highly skilled textile 


worker and respected community member, He enrolled in night school while working full 


time at the Wood Mill in 1909 and entered the 5" grade, In 1912 he was a high school 


ardly mobile figures in the 


junior. His drive allowed him to become one of the first upw 


Italian community. As a 29-year-old high school Junior during the 1912 strike, Rocco 
called in Joe Ettor and the WW to organize the strike. Rocco had known Ettor from the 


times that IWW organizers had briefly visited Lawrence during small, unsuccessful 


strikes. 


During the strike Rocco was a Key representative of the Italian strikers and 
insured that the Italian community would act in concert with the other nationalities and at 
the same time develop a better reputation as militant and enterprising community 


members. After the strike, armed with his high school diploma, Rocco enrolled in Boston 
University Law School. He graduated in 1916, becoming Lawrence’s first Italian- 


American lawyer. He represented the “new immigrant” communities in Lawrence and 


defended many of the strikers arrested in 1919. 


By 1919 he had established the Business and Professional Men’s Committee 


made up of new immigrant leaders, Straddling the line between assimilation and his 


ethnic heritage, Rocco tried but failed to settle the strike through his new organization 
After the 1919 strike Rocco worked in various capacities, as a lawyer, owner of a sawmill 
in New Hampshire, and builder and seller of houses in the region. In the 1980s, when 


interest in the 1912 strike peaked, Rocco was regarded as the foremost authority on the 





he 





strike. Present at many « OCTANE MOTat ions and events related to the 1917 «trike 


achieved local celebrity status He died On Friday Pebruary 18. 1984 at the age of 100, a 


Lawrencian to the core 


Anne Burlak Ti . | | 
An k Timpson was born May 24, 1911 in Slatington, Pennsylvania to 


yecoming a teacher, she was 


Ukrainian immigrant parents. 7 hough she had the dream of | 


forced to drop out of schoo! at age 14 to work in the silk mills of her native Pennsylvania 


the steel mills of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Experiencing the harsh conditions of the silk 


mil] and witnessing first hand the subjugation and inequality faced by the working class, 
Burlak-Timpson joined the Communist Party. She became a delegate to the founding 
convention of the National Textile Workers Union and was immediately fired from her 
silk mill job. She went from mill job to mill Job and each time she attempted to organize 
workers she was fired. She eventually was hired as an organizer for the NTW, traveling 
the country distributing literature and attempting to organize the most disadvantaged 
workers. She was arrested frequently. In 1931 she became the NIW’s New England 
organizer in charge of textile organizing in Rhode Island and places like New Bedford, 


Fall River and Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
She arrived in Lawrence in October 1931, to take charge of the NTW’s strike 


after its leader, Edith Berkman, was arrested. After the strike she carried on organizing 
and held high positions in the national ranks of her union. She led workers in various 


New England states and ran for mayor of Pawtucket, Rhode Island and Rhode Island 


Secretary of State on the Communist Party ticket. She eventually married Arthur 
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Timpson, who fought with the Abraham Lincoln Brigades against Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

Throughout her life Burlak-Timpson continued the fight for various civil rights 
and labor causes. She came back to Lawrence in 1989 and was part of a “strikers 
reunion” hosted by UMass Lowell’s “Shifting Gears” project, which interviewed 
manufacturing workers across Massachusetts. She maintained her devotion to the 
Communist Party until her 2002 death at the age of 91. Her papers are housed at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massachusetts. Her oral history offers an incredible glimpse 
into the leftist and labor movements of the early 20" century. 

There is no better way to tell the story of Lawrence’s labor unrest than through 
the words of those directly affected by it. The stories contained in this thesis represent the 
views of four workers and detail their involvement in three moments of massive 

collective action. The oral histories are valuable as vivid glimpses into the lives of 


working Lawrencians. When published together they create a more thorough picture of 


the history of this tumultuous twenty-year period, a mostly forgotten piece of the city’s 











Chapter Two 





The Planned Industrial City 


Lawrence, Massachusetts was an idea before it became a city. The idea was to 


create a ‘living machine’, where every component functioned in concert to achieve a 
common outcome, the production of woolen or cotton cloth. Lawrence’s birthin g was 


quite distinct from most Massachusetts cities. An independent survey done in 191 1 


summed up Lawrence’s evolution succinctly: 


Men living elsewhere have built mills in Lawrence, and a population has gathered 


and swelled in numbers to perform the labor of carrying on the industries. 
Accordingly, the traditions and resources of a self-contained, or self-sufficient 
society have never been available in the development of the city (Sanborn and 


Todd, p. 15). 


Lawrence never experimented with other industries before settling on textile 


manufacturing. It was destined for textiles long before the first bricks were laid along its 


portion of the Merrimack River. 


The investors who established Lawrence had already developed the communities 


of Waltham and Lowell, starting points for the American industrial revolution. Known as 
the Boston Associates, various investors had amassed considerable family fortunes from 
the shipping trade and used that capital to invest in canals, mills, and machinery along the 
Merrimack River in what became Lawrence. Patrick Jackson and Nathan Appleton, two 
of the founders of the Boston Associates, first brought the textile industry to Waltham. 


Massachusetts in 1814 where they implemented a unique power loom system designed by 
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strious mechanic P; ; ' 
the industrious mechanic Paul Moody (United States Department of the Interior, 1993). 
Moody designed his power looms from hic memory of looms he observed in England 
I, 1993 > Bos anes , ; 
(US Dol, 1993). The Boston Associates monopolized the use of these looms in America, 
nt the first example of an American factory capable of 


making their Waltham experime 


conducting all the processes of textile manufacturing under one roof. 





Their zeal to replicate this early success led to the creation of the Merrimack 


Manufacturing Company in 1822 and the development of Lowell, one of the nation’s first 
planned industrial cities. Lowell was pieced together with farmland from the community 
of East Chelmsford. Using the natural falls of the Merrimack River, the Boston 
Associates used Irish laborers to construct the canals that would power the mills 
springing up across the city. They soon found a workforce in the young, single women of 
rural New England who arrived in Lowell to earn a wage they could send back home. By 
1850, Lowell hosted nearly 6 miles of canals that provided waterpower to about 40 mill 
buildings, 320,000 spindles, and 10,000 looms. Over 10,000 New England ‘mill girls’ 
worked in Lowell’s mills (US Dol, 1993). The Boston Associates proved that profit- 
producing, water-powered, manufacturing facilities could be built in rural New England 


As revolutionary as these experiments were for modern industry, the notion of the 
“city” was equally transformed. Instead of years of development, a town quickly became 
a city with thousands of laborers and a humming commercial district. Lawrence became 
such a place. The experiments of these merchants turned industrialists produced “the 
Waltham-Lowell System”, with the “planned industrial city” at its core (USDol, 1993) 


Believing in the strength of their new system, the Boston Associates replicated 


their Lowell success in what became Lawrence. Selling shares in their industrial 
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jeavor, they attracted new inve 
endeé estors, including Prominent Boston businessman Abbott 


Lawrence (Watson, 2005), With added capjt: ¢ | 
4pital and an improved brain trust, the Boston 


ssociates looked again to the Merrimac. a. 
2 | 2 © Merrimack River, and its natural falls proved invaluable as 


a source of power. Jus e +e : . 
— =e ist twenty miles downriver from Lowell were the rural towns of 


sthuen ¢ Andover ¢ > meet; | , 
Methuen and Andover and the meeting of the Merrimack, Shawsheen. and Spicket Rivers 


. 7 ' 10 = ACK S > 
(shown in figure 1). Jackson, Appleton, and Lawrence with the help of industrial 


developer Daniel Saunders and engineer Charles Storrow, chartered a holding company 
called the Essex Company on March 20, 1845 (Cole, 1991). Only hours after the 


company was chartered, the associates stood on the shores of the Merrimack River 


planning their next industria] utopia (Dorgan, 1924). 


At the advice of Saunders, the Essex Company was chartered to build “...a dam 


across the Merrimack River, either at Deer J ump Falls or Bodwell’s Falls, or at some 


point in the river between the two falls” (Wadsworth, p. 50). They agreed on the latter 


option and bought close to seven Square miles of family-owned farmland in Andover and 


Methuen. In 1847, only two years after the Boston Associates had the idea to build 

another Lowell, Lawrence was legally established. Named after Abbott Lawrence, the 

city adopted the motto “Jndustria”. The nearly 900-foot ‘Great Stone Dam’, completed in 
Just two years, was the largest of its kind in the world and an engineering wonder 
(Dorgan, 1924). Two canals were later carved into the north and south banks of the river 
Just downstream from the dam, creating double the space for manufactures to harness 


“millpowers” from the regulated water flow. These projects were expedited by the strict 
oversight of the Essex Company which, as Maurice Dorgan writes in History of 


Lawrence, MA, “‘...carried out the idea upon which this city is built — harnessing of the 

















waters of the Merrimack River and lurning the; 
“Ir power to the promoti of 
notion of 
manufacturing industry” (Dorgan, 1924 p. 24) 
The North Canal cut i: 
nto North Lawrence and ended up emptying back into the 
— is created a small is]; 
river. This createc a™ island on the north b; ; 
ank of the river. The island ¢ 
. Lhe island soon 
represented one of the densest concentrations of industry in the United Stat db 
. Jnited States and became 
the heart of Lawrence’s mill district. After seve ; 
nty-five years this tiny “|; 
5 this tiny “island of 
industry’ led the world in the Manufacture of worsteds (Dorgan 1924). By th 
sted: 3 , . By the early 
1900s the mill district held numerous brick buildings housing a machine Shop, mills, and 
thousands of workers. Less than forty years after the Boston Associates devised their plan 


for Lawrence, the city was home to 338,100 Spindles, 9,057 looms and 10,200 


employees producing over two million yards of worsted a week (Wadsworth, 1880). The 


turn of the century saw the Merrimack stained with the hues of blue and red textile dyes, 
its flow altered and redirected by dams and canals, and its shores obstructed by mammoth 


brick factories (Watson, 2005). Both the river and the city’s workers were at the mercy of 


industry. 
Abbott Lawrence and his Boston Brahmin colleagues in the Essex Company took 


steps to ensure that Lawrence would be a thriving industrial center, and a happy, model 
community. Many of the attempts to do this were aesthetic. Elm trees were planted across 
the city and plots of land were set aside for parks (Cole, 1991). At its center, the city 
contained a large green space for walking and leisure known as the “common”. 
Meticulously planned by the Essex Company, the common became a central part of the 


Vitality of the city and even attracted famed landscape designer Frederick Law Olmsted 


lo redesign it in 1895 (City of Lawrence, MA, 1900). 
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> city's fathers also wi a mai | | ™ 
The city ulso wanted a main commercial thoroughfare not far from the 





mill district or residences. They m 





apped out Essex Street to be a grand, tree-lined 





poulevard that hosted small businesses. attr 





actions, and offices. In the early days the city 





fathers placed restrictions on the types of buildings that could be on Essex Street. They 






required that buildings within a few blocks of Essex Street be built only of brick or stone 






“ ) ~ 5: ~ — . ‘ . 
(Watson, 2005). Structures could not exceed three stories and only one house per family 






per lot was allowed (Cole, 1991). 






Lawrence's first twenty years were economically up and down but mainly 






peaceful. In many ways it was a model town. Numerous schools and private library 






collections were established in the city through donations from early investors to ensure 






that American values would be upheld in their city. After just two years Lawrence’s 






population had gone from a handful of farming families to almost 6,000 people (Watson, 






2005). Lawrence, like Lowell, became a working model for just how American 






industrialists could improve upon the notably grim British version of the industrial city. 






The city forefathers enjoyed wide recognition for their success in Lawrence. None of 






them could have imagined that their grand experiment would soon become a model of 





labor unrest, something vastly different from their original vision. 


The Plan Backfires: A Community in Crisis 
Lawrence’s rapid growth from farmland to a functioning industrial city was 
remarkable. Yet, while the city’s founders took great pains to plan nearly every aspect of 
their utopian city, they did not plan for the successive waves of immigrant families that 


funneled into the country’s industrial cities. Ireland’s Great Famine led several decades 
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of migration to the United States from the 1840s through 1910. Industrial cities like 
Lawrence were the settling point for immigrants searching for freedom from a litany of 
oppressors. Industry expanded, the demand for labor grew, and the nation’s urban centers 
swelled as immigrants settled in places like Lawrence seeking economic opportunity. 
The percentage of people in the United States living in urban settings nearly doubled 
from 26% in 1880 to 51% in 1920 (Foner, 2005). Between 1865 and 1905, Lawrence was 
routinely ranked among the top three cities in Massachusetts with the highest percentage 
of foreign-born citizens along with Fall River, Holyoke, New Bedford, and Lowell (Cole, 
1924). These were all mill cities. 

Figures 3-4 show that in 1845 Lawrence had 150 residents. Twenty years later the 
population exceeded 21,000. In 1916, for the first and last time, Lawrence topped 
100,000 people, becoming one of only twenty-six cities in the entire nation with 
populations over 100,000. Between 1890 and 1900 the city grew by more than 40 
percent, twice the rate for the state (Cameron, 1993). The rapid growth caused problems 
for a city barely seven square miles in size. To meet the late nineteenth and early 
iwentieth century housing needs of the mill workforce, many of the city’s original zoning 
regulations fell by the wayside. Ramshackle wooden tenements were packed so close to 
one another that landlords often collected rent from four or more tenements simply by 
leaning out the balcony of one, saving the trip across streets and up and down extensive 
‘lights of stairs (Sanborn and Todd, 1911). To save on rent, two scabeminsecoreu 


ith little natural light or air 
‘amilies lived in the same cramped two-room apartment with little natural light or « 


circulation, Parents left to get groceries while neighbors kept an eye on their children 





jumped their waste into the alleyways and streets; there was little in the way of public 

<anitation making diseases like cholera and typhoid common. Mothers often had no 

choice but to wash their family’s clothes in the dye-stained Merrimack and Spicket 
Rivers, only to have their clothes come out a different color than when they went in 
(Watson, 2005). A United States Bureau of Labor Statistics report found that for the years 
1908-1910 Lawrence consistently ranked among the top ten in a list of cities with the 
highest death rates among infants under a year old. In 1910 the report found that 46.7 
percent of all deaths in the city were of children under 5 years old, a number exceeded 
nationally only by its sister textile cities, Fall River and New Bedford (U.S. Congress, 
1912). 

Lawrence’s founders never intended for the city to overflow with immigrant 
workers. Naive or cynical, they wanted their city to be an industrial utopia, devoid of the 
over-crowding and poor sanitary conditions that followed industry. However, the course 
of capitalism ran too far ahead of such lofty goals. “In the frenzy of competition, mill 


owners had no time for Abbott Lawrence’s concern for ‘temperance and virtue’. In place 


of paternalism came neglect” (Watson, p 37). Machines were crowded together on 


factory floors and sped up whenever possible. Working conditions were hazardous, with 






safety sacrificed for improved profits. Accidents were frequent: workers were crushed, 


and conditions at home weren't 





4 | cut, mangled and bruised by machinery. As if the disease 
- difficult enough, at work they dealt with stifling humidity, the inhatati 








fit ers, and deafening noise. During 


pan 


As Figure 2 shows, workers were paid shockingly low wages, with wage 
giscrimination based on gender and ethnic lines apparent. The newest immigrant workers, 
who by 1909 came primarily from southern and eastern Europe, were paid the lowest 
wages. English-born males earned an average weekly wage of $11.39 while Southern 
Italian males averaged $6.84 a week (Figure 2, Cameron, 1993). Workers simply could 
not support their families when a typical week’s budget included $1.25 for rent, $.12 for 
kerosene, $.77 for evaporated milk (fresh milk was either too hard to find or too 
expensive), $1.68 for bread, $.20 for tea and coffee, $.84 for cabbage, $.50 for meat, and 
$.07 for sugar (Watson, 2005). Any remaining money—hardly likely for most workers— 
was spent on clothing, medicine, coal, and other basic necessities. To stay above water, 
families often accepted boarders, thus further cramping their already tight living spaces. 
Most families had no other choice but to send their children to work in the very same 
dangerous and often deadly mills where they found employment. The decision to pull 
children out of school and put them to work in the mills was a difficult decision 


necessitated only by the debilitating levels of poverty that most of Lawrence’s citizens 


experienced. By 1912, Lawrencians were desperate. 
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Chapter Three 


“There was nothing glamorous about the hardships and the heartaches, and the suffering 
shat went on in that time. You don't glamorize it with a word of ‘Bread and Roses’.” 


-Julia Dublin Garbelnick 


1912 

Despite the blissful ignorance of mill owners and most city officials all was not 
well in 1912. Boiling over with discontent, the city became caught up in one of the 
largest immigrant-led work stoppages in U.S. history. The strike was prompted in part by 
a progressive state law passed in 1911 that went into effect at the start of 1912 reducing 
the legal workweek for women and children from 56 to 54 hours. The law had no 


provisions for wage adjustments and mill owners in Lawrence responded by cutting 


i tice of 
wages, affecting nearly the entire city of 84,000. Workers received no advance no 


ascertain 
the intentions of the mill owners to cut wages and attempts by workers to 


whether they would be facing a wage cut went unheeded by the ownership. 
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their pay envelopes to find they had been denied about 30 cents (Cameron, 1993). The 
‘ncensed group of women rushed from the mill to other mills in the area shouting, “Short 
pay! All out!” They mustered a group of a few hundred that paraded through the mill 
district and even sabotaged some machinery. The next day there was a significantly larger 
walkout when even more operatives found their pay short. Mill owners predicted that the 
minor disturbances of Friday afternoon were contained and that the ethnically fragmented 
workforce would be unable to carry the walkout over to Monday morning. When they 
awoke on January 15" they found out just how wrong they were! 

Word was almost instantly sent by Angelo Rocco to Industrial Workers of the 
World organizer, Joseph Ettor, “... you know what I did, when the strike began I sent a 
telegram to Joe Ettor, Joe Ettor was an organizer of the IWW... The Industrial Workers 
was a radical organization. For my part, I didn't care what they were. I was looking for 
the organizer of the strike.” (Rocco, Oral History). Ettor’s arrival in the city began with a 
impassioned speech to workers at City Hall where he set the tone for the struggle that lay 
ahead: “Fifty cents buys ten loaves of bread. Every one of you has that much invested in 
this struggle. It is a question as to whether you will get more or less bread.” (Watson, 
2005). Realizing the monumental organizational challenge posed by the seemingly 


endless number of nationalities represented by the strikers, Ettor, multi-lingual himself, 









called for the creation of a strike committee composed of representatives from each 
a : Nationality in the city. This tactic was directly implemented by the IWW whose “one big 


Uni on” brand of industrial unionism sought to organize workers across ethnic, feces 











an a a 


he 


back to the general committee. Through this system of ethnic labor democracy the 
general committee developed a list of demands that included a 15% wage increase, 
double pay for overtime work, an end to the premium system, and no recriminations for 
strikers once they went back to work (Watson, 2005). 

Right away, strikers adopted the tactic of orchestrating massive parades 
throughout the city composed of ethnic marching bands and squadrons of singing women 
and children. The vast scale of these parades prompted city officials, for the first time in 
Lawrence history, to ring City Hall’s riot bell (Watson, 2005). Mayor Scanlon, only a few 
days into his first term as mayor, deputized Lawrence firefighters as special police and 
dispatched them to the mill district to protect the interests of capital from the surging 
mobs. The increasing severity of the situation left Scanlon with no choice but to request 
the aid of the state militia in policing thousands of striking Lawrencians, marking the first 
time that the Massachusetts militia was summoned for a matter of “civil unrest” (Watson, 
2005). 

Soon Lawrence became the focal point for the nascent radical labor movement 
and the struggle between capital and labor. The IWW sent prominent and popular 


organizers Arturo Giovannitti, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and the American left’s most 


controversial and powerful figure, William “Big Bill” Haywood to the city. The IWW’s 


militant brand of industrial unionism sought to radically restructure society to win for 


workers control over the means of production and the products of their labor (Norn 3) ! 
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23 
john Golden, represented a few hundred highly skilled “old immigrant” craft workers 


like loom fixers and mule spinners (Armold, 1985). AFL unions during this point 


typically refused to strike, instead opting to conference directly with management on 
jssues pertaining only to their members (Chitty and Murolo, 2001). Golden was opposed 
to the radical politics and agitation of the WW and publicly condemned the strike. The 
UTW later reversed it position when publicity swayed to favor the strikers, making 
victory imminent. 

During the first week of the strike oe mills were empty and spontaneous 
walkouts slowly drained nearly all workers out of the pil Despite worsening tensions 
in the city, mill owners refused to recognize that almost all of their employees were on 
strike to improve their wages and working conditions. From the comfort of their Andover 
and Boston homes mill owners refused to recognize the strikers’ claims as legitimate. 

William Wood, president of the American Woolen Company, which owned the 
Wood Mill (the largest woolen mill in the world at the time) among other factories in 
Lawrence, became the focus of the strikers’ anger when he commented to Mayor 
Scanlon, “There is no strike in Lawrence, just mob rule.” (Watson, 2005). Repeated 
attempts by the strike committee to engage the mill owners in negotiations, even through 


the state’s Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, fell on deaf ears. The “fathers of 


industry” were no longer in a paternal mood. In his eventual response, William Wood 


took on a tone of victimization: 


Last Friday many of you left our l yg anc : 7 
This action was wholly a surprist *~ 
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read in the newspaper that among other thin 
raised so that you will receive as much for 
for fifty-six. (Watson, p. 71) 


8S, you want your wages 
fifty-four hour work as you did 


He refused to recognize the legitimacy of the IWW’s strike committee and rejected 
workers’ demands for wage increases without making any reference at all to the strikers’ 
other demands. With both sides dug in, the strike was destined to last well into the winter 
4s strike leaders now prepared themselves for the immense task of feeding and 
maintaining solidarity among the nearly 50 different ethnic groups engaged in the strike. 
Near the end of January the strike picked up steam. The IWW set up a strike fund 
and donations poured in from around the world. Daily meetings and pickets were 
organized, relief stations were set up around the city by the various ethnic branches of the 
strike committee, and the strikers remained peaceful against constant provocations from 
the militia and the police. The city was rocked by scandal on January 20" when police 
were tipped off that there was dynamite to be found at three locations popular to strikers 
(Watson, 2005). Police arrested everyone in the vicinity of where the dynamite was 
found. Upon further investigation, it was determined that the paper used to wrap the 
dynamite was from a popular undertaker’s trade magazine with the name and address of 
local undertaker and school committee member John Breen on the subscription label. The 
strikers were exonerated and Breen, who originally tipped off police, was arrested and 


later convicted of planting the dynamite to discredit the strikers. As Rocco later put it, 


q “They thought by putting some dynamite where we used to meet they could say we 





1d use the dynamite to blow up the whole town. In other words they tried to accuse 
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green had been a pawn in an elaborate plot with ties to William Wood. Breen was fined 
5500 (Watson. 2005). 

Nine days later the mysterious death of a striker brought further publicity to the 
srike. A melee between strikers and police on the corner of Garden and Union streets in 
front of the Everett Mill ended with a gunshot from the crowd that struck 34 year-old 
bystander Anna LoPizzo, instantly killing her (Watson, 2005). Due to the chaos it was 
unclear who fired the bullet, though strikers blamed police and the police blamed strikers. 
Eventually police arrested IWW organizers Joseph Ettor, Arturo Giovannitti, and Angelo 
Caruso and charged them as accessories to the murder of Anna LoPizzo, denying them 
the chance of bail. The three were miles away from the death when it happened, but to 
police this was a perfect way to cripple the strike. One day later a second striker lay dead. 
A bayonet-equipped militiaman pierced John Ramey, a 17-year-old Lebanese mill worker 
marching with the Syrian Drum and Bugle Corps, in the back. These two deaths resulted 
on massive funeral marches brutally cracked down on by police. The strikers had their 
first martyrs. 

The extreme events at the end of January brought a new level of intensity to the 
strike. Upon hearing of Ettor and Giovannitti’s arrest, Bill Haywood rushed to Lawrence 


to take over leadership of the strike. He was welcomed as a celebrity by teeming crowds 


and an eager press corps who had plenty of knowledge of Haywood’s exploits in past 


ramped up its activities, while after the 





labor conflicts. The strike committee now 





= dynamite scandal William Wood disappeared from sight. The strike commutis 


licized its demands and the conditions faced by Lawrence ™™ or te ee Oe 
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26 
and pamphlets were circulated all over the country by various elements of the leftist 
movement. Lectures and rallies organized by socialists and trade union leaders took place 
n almost every city in the country. Aid poured in from concerned individuals, supportive 
anions, and various other organizations. Correspondents for national newspapers and 
magazines covered the sensational events on a daily basis. But as the strike ground on 
and New England’s winter weather worsened, the demands on families became too much 
«o handle. The strike committee’s soup kitchens and aid distribution systems could only 
satisfy a small percentage of the thousands of strikers. Families looked for a way out, 
while the strike committee looked for ways to increase national publicity. 

The 1912 strike saw the pioneering of a number of strike tactics. Among these 
was the moving picket line, organically devised by strikers to get around the public 
ordinance that forbade the blockade of public ways. Other tactics were brought to the 
US. by workers such as the Franco-Belgians, who brought their experience in the textile 
industry and in organizing from their homeland (Amold, 1985). One of these imported 
tactics was the evacuation of strikers’ children to sympathetic families in other cities. The 
Lawrence strikers saw this as a chance at relief from the demands ot caring for a family 


while on strike and as a major publicity effort. On February 10" 119 children were sent to 


New York City to stay with supportive families (Watson, 2005). Seven days later about 


‘50 children boarded trains to Barre, Vermont 
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Faced with the publicity nightmare of hundreds of his city’s children being sent 
away from their parents to live with strangers in far-away cities, Mayor Scanlon and city 
officials sought to put an end to this tactic. When police got wind of a February 24" 
attempt to send children to Philadelphia they massed at Lawrence’s North Station to meet 
the strikers and, as many newspapers referred to them, their “waifs” ( Watson, 2005). The 
determined mothers would not take no for an answer and confronted the police who 
brutally put down the attempt to get the children on the train. Women and children were 
beaten, arrested and thrown into Essex County jail cells along with their children 
(Cameron, 1993). The national press latched on to this story like no other strike event to 
date. Reporters’ accounts of the “children’s exodus” were incredibly detailed and thus 
undoubtedly sensationalized the event. The event marked a turning point in the strike. 
People from across the world wrote to President William Howard Taft and Massachusetts 
Governor Eugene Foss demanding answers for the treatment of the women and their 
children by the police. The national spotlight was firmly pointed at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Given the public attention, the authorities could no longer ignore the situation In 
Lawrence. Congress scheduled hearings on the living and working conditions in 


Lawrence. The hearings began on March 2nd in Washington, D.C. Testimony was heard 


from a group of Lawrence children, including Camella Teoli, a 14 year old worker who 


got her hair caught in a loom, nearly scalping her. As Angelo Rocco remembered “The 


strike was helped by contributions from all over the world. And a fellow named Rosario 


Contarino, still living, went to Washington and he brought back the check from William 


addition representatives of the woolen trust were 


Howard Taft.” (Rocco, Oral History). In 
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allowed to testify as well as national labor leaders such as the AFL’s founding father 
Samuel Gompers. Present for the testimony was First Lady Helen Herron Taft whose 
reaction to the children’s testimony prompted her to donate $1,000 to the strike 
committee (Watson, 2005). The wave of public opinion was not necessarily in support of 
the strikers but in many cases simply against the greed of the woolen trust and the 
deplorable conditions in Lawrence. Nevertheless, mill owners, facing a public relations 
nightmare and unfulfilled orders from their customers, were being pushed to the 
bargaining table. 

On March 7", William Wood and American Woolen administrators met with 
strike representatives in Boston to begin negotiations. Strikers were represented by what 
was called the “Committee of Ten”, an ethnically representative group of nine 
Lawrencians and one IWW leader, constructed at the beginning of the strike for the 
purposes of negotiating with mill officials and state legislators. Over the next few days 
the committee took advantage of the mill men’s dire need to fulfill orders and secured an 
average 15% wage increase for the strikers (not all got the 15% increase as different 
workers received different pay depending on their role in the process of production). In 
addition, the American Woolen Company, whose mills dominated the Lawrence textile 
industry, agreed to time and a quarter pay for overtime, no recriminations for strikers, and 
m system (Watson, 2005). The strikers had won almost all their 


a restructured premiu 


demands, and while other mills like the Pacific, Arlington and Atlantic mills were not 


involved in this capitulation, they soon followed suit. A final mass-meeting of over 


e Common saw the terms of the agreement translated into 


15,000 workers on the Lawrence 
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: f 1 ing j : es 
dozens of languages ending in a final massive vote to accept the terms and return to work 


(Watson, 2005). 


Lawrence became a beacon of hope to other textile cities and their workers. Even 
before the strike’s end mill owners in Lawrence’s sister cities across New England began 
granting their workers wage increases to stymie the prospect of facing similar uprisings. 
Other cities like Lowell (where only a 5-10% wage increase was offered by mill owners) 
held their own successful strikes to achieve the same gains that had been won in 
Lawrence. Most Lawrencians were proud of their massive victory, one that no other 
strike had yet achieved in the country’s history. 

However there was still a sizeable portion of Lawrence’s “old immigrant” and 
Yankee population who clung to Abbott Lawrence’s vision of the city as an industrial 
utopia completely reflective of pure American virtues. This group came out in force on 
Columbus Day 1912. Father James T. O’Reilly, leader of St. Mary’s Church, and the 
Irish population of Lawrence planned a massive show of patriotism. Father O'Reilly was 
vehemently against the radicalism of the strikers and for the duration of the strike refused 
to support it. When an unauthorized parade led by noted radical Carlo Tresca marched 
through the streets of Lawrence months after the strike demanding freedom for Ettor and 
Giovannitti, with signs reportedly reading “No God, No Master”, it was no surprise that 
O’Reilly led the backlash. He and members of Lawrence’s “old immigrant” and Yankee 


communities assembled over 50,000 people for a “For God and County” parade that saw 


the city festooned with American flags and an enormous banner which read: “The stars 


and stripes forever, the red flag never! A protest against the 1.W.W. and its principles.” 


(Watson, 2005). At the core of the parade were the ideals of Americanism, conservatism, 
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and far-right anti-immigrant sentiment. The parade spawned a “God and Country” 
mentality in Lawrence that would later be re-imagined and mobilized to counter similar 
episodes of immigrant-led labor militancy (Arnold, 1985). While the workers of 
Lawrence carried with them a decisive and uplifting victory that equipped them with 
organizational power for future conflicts the Lawrence establishment also took away 
many valuable lessons for its future dealings with labor militants. 

A week after the parade the third and final victim of the great labor uprising was 
murdered. Jonas Smolskas was chased out of a local pub by a group of angry men 
opposing the [WW button he proudly wore on his lapel. They chased him to his backyard 
where he was knocked to the ground, sustaining considerable trauma to his head. He died 
three days later. This marked the beginning of the end of the IWW in Lawrence and 


added to the “For God and Country” fervor, which would forever affect the memory of 


the Strike of 1912. 





3] 
1912 Oral Histories 


The strike’s mem : 
OFy Was not resurrected until the late 1970s when its importance 


was valued for its contributions to the labor movement. In the decades since, countless 


efforts have been made to celebrate the strike as a pivotal moment in the history of the 


United States. The events of the winter of 1912 in Lawrence are remembered in the oral 
histories of some of its survivors. The personal accoutns of Julia Dublin Garbelnick and 


Angelo Rocco humanize the 1912 story as one not Just of victory but one of desperation, 


conflict, tragedy, and courage. 


Julia Dublin Garbelnick (J signifies Julia Dublin Garbelnick and YE signifies the 
interviewer, Yilderay Erdener) 


J: Well I was already in the eighth, seventh and eighth, in the eighth grade when this 
happened. So I was, I was thirteen years old. But I was always interested in what went on 
in the country, and what went on in the world. And I used to read a lot and I used to like 
to listen. And uh, so when this came up I, I happened to, I happened to be going to the 
synagogue and they were there for a rally. And I got interested. I was spellbound. I mean 
I was, I never realized what was going on. Oh yes I knew they had the strike then. My 
aunts probably weren't working then, because the whole city was striking. And so I used 


to attend those meetings. And uh, 


Y: Which synagogue was this? 
but it was, there were two. One was on one 
n racism in your own religion. The Jews that 


came from Lithuania were on this side, and the Jews who came from Russian, or Poland, 
or anything was on the other side. My father, they felt they were in a better class, you 
know what I mean’... It was Concord Street... It was, going UP Concord Street from 
Essex Street, it was on the left hand side. And uh, and on this side. And uh, and then 


across the street was the other Synagogue. 


getting together there in that Synagogue? 


J: I don't, I don't remember the name Of it, 
side, one was on the other. And there's eve 


Y: And you noticed that uh, strikers were 


ere was, you know, a lot of the people. And 
go I think. He was brilliant and he was 
as fighting for them to you know, to 


J: The, yeah, the strikers were there. And th | 
there was a young man, he died about three se b 
handsome. He was a young man. Anche 
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| strike and get more mon neeat ft 

go on str g ey. Because families, families were living two and th 
families in one, In one tenement. They used to cal] th | ving two and three 
apartments. Were tenements. mem tenements in those days, not 


y: Can you recognize the young man if I show you a picture? 


J: [don't know whether I would or not... He was 
vee S very young. I don't think he was more 
than, well if I was thirteen he must have been nineteen or twenty... He was a handsome 


pede re: ae ae et him. His name was Joseph Ettor. Yeah... Ettor, 
yeah. Joseph E a handsome young boy. (Julia is shown a photo of Joseph 
Ettor) That's him? Well of course he's a grown man now here. Uh ren January 13 
1912? Oh he was much younger looking than that. It says 1912, but he this sc have 
been 1912, because he was a thin young boy... I recognize it, because I've seen it, and I 
saw it in the paper a few years ago when he died!. I wanted to get in touch with his house 
but I never did. I wanted to tell them that I knew the man when he was a young boy. " He 
was organizing it, and he was so uh, dedicated. And his whole heart and soul was in it. It 
was amazing you know, to see a young fellow so interested and so dedicated. And I wish 
| had kept the article. They read, wrote a big article when he died. I had no one to be 
interested. My family are not interested in that. But uh, he did, and he got them all out. 
He got them all, finally got them all out on strike. And uh, that strike went on for nine 
weeks. 


Y: What language did he speak”? 


J: English... Well evidently he could speak Italian, he was an Italian boy. Yeah... All the 
kids over there were talking English. We were all talking English. In fact my mother was 

the only one that used to talk to us in Yiddish, in Yiddish, and we'd answer her in 

English. And that's how she got to learn how to talk English... Yeah, see... We all talked 

English. The Spanish are coming in here, they want to take the country over. 


Y: Yeah. So your father was not directly connected with the mills. 


J: Oh no, no, not at all. He had a tailor shop... He was a tailor, yeah. He used to make, he 
used to make, sew, make clothes for the priest, some of the high school teachers. There 
were men there. And a lot of his customers were from uh, Breen's Undertaking parlor’. 


Yeah. Yeah, but he had a nice following. Yes, he did. 
Y: So in other words this strike did not affect him as much as the... 


J: Oh yes it did... When you're not bringing in any mont”, and you're hungry, you don't 
have clothes made. And my father was a tailor. If it wasn't for the priest and ~ ot 
teachers, and Breen's customers there, I dont know how he would have gotten by. UA, In 


fact it was very very rough at that time, very rough. It was a bad period. In fact my father 





d Joseph Ettor. 
osite of Angelo Rocco an | | | 
saa dynamite in strike meeting location to discredit the strikers. 
spa family, still operating their funeral home. 


Die i, 

It is likely that Julia is remembering 
"This is the same Breen convicted of p 
The Breen family remains a prominent 
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had bought the house just two years ago, And one da 
home. His mortgage was due and he didn't have any 
come home at night, at six Oclock every night. And this night he didn't h : 
9:30. And I was sitting there shivering. | thought my fath so ae - ane pes cota 
terrified. You had no idea what fear went on in that terrible strike oe 
brothers were working in bowling alleys, so they earned a little mone pe I so ay d 
young to work. And uh,... I don't think I went down to see the mobs You know I was a 
little girl, I wouldn't have gone there... But this was, this was a ver} ver tragic 3 | 
unfortunate period. And but I feel this way, They came out of it m4 sched ioe much 
money. They got a very little, I don't think they got more than a dollar raise. You know 
‘n those days a dollar was a lot of money. But I feel that the amount, that Lawrence and 
Lawrence to me is my city, I don't care if I was born in England. England doesn't mean 
anything to me. The United States is my country. And I feel that Lawrence should get the 
recognition of, there was a lot of strikes before 1912, but Lawrence was the one that 
formed a union. And that is history. And I feel that Lawrence should get the recognition 
of being the first city in the United States to form a workers’ union. And they should get 
the credit of it, and it should be written down in history. Not Bread and Roses. 


y during the strike he didn't come 
money. And, but he did, he used to 


J: Oh, and there was no steamed heat in those days either, you know. Nothing. No... It 
was, well I didn't know the suffering like that, because I was [unclear] with my little 
people and all that. But I know now that the suffering must have been absolutely 
impossible, horrible, horrible. Not only that, they didn't have money for food. Do you 
know my father was a tailor and he owned two houses. One in the back, it was a one 
family house, and two, and the one that we lived in was a two family house. Downstairs 
his sister, and my aunt and uncle lived there with two children. And in back was a sick 
woman and she had five children. I think she was a widow. And she took sick. She was 
not well. So, and my mother before the strike used to always send her in food. But after 
the strike they still do that. Because, so somebody said to me, I think Kathy Flynn, "how 
did your father do that without money?" I says, "because my father was a manipulator." 
My father would run up a grocery bill, he’d run up a butcher bill, he'd run up a um, um, 
um, what else? What else is there? Groceries and meat. Yeah, and things like that. And he 
ended up, and instead of paying them he’d make them clothes. They'd pay them, you 
know, this is the way that he paid them back. This is the way that he bought a piano for 
me too. I think the man, the man had, took about seven years for that man to get enough 
clothes to have the piano paid for. When he needed a suit of clothes my father made it 
and took it off the bill. This is how he manipulated. You know, you have to use, you have 
(0 use, Well you had to use something in order to be able to manage. And don't forget my 
father had six children and we all had very healthy appetites. But thank god we were 

my father would, they would you know, 
never hungry and we were never cold... Because my patra een Pinte 
we would, my father would charge it up. And then they needed, 


them and take it off the bill. That's why. 


Y: And you were talking about the mortgage and your father comes home uh (--) 
saw my f ome in 
it was 9:30, because I was watching the clock. And uh, when 3 
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‘ve. [ thought I was in heaven, you know? id 

eee end oh neh Asi", what hae Why 
"what is it? He said, do you remember there was a oaeeomer I had rw ane ee lj 
the army?” And I said, yeah." He said, "well he came in. And I was se OF 
things are, and the strike, and I couldn't." And he used to have been one of his customers 
“And I couldn't meet the mortgage, and I couldn't do this, and I was afraid I wi : 20% to 
lose the house and I didn't know what I was going to do. So he turned around aan “cg 
said,” my father's name was Sam, "Sam, don't worry, I'm going to loan you that money 


and don't worry about it. You can pay me whenever ave it." “41h: 
money for the mortgage. Yeah. you have it." And he paid him the 


y: And uh, how did the strike affect your brothers, sisters? 


J: Oh they were all younger than me. They were children. I told you two of my brothers 
worked in the bowling alley at night. They worked in the bowling alley until one and two 
o'clock in the morning so that they could make enough money so that my mother could 
buy material to have me, have a dress for graduation... as I said, my father, food we 
always had and things, things that had to be, you know, we had to live on, we always had, 
because my father would pay it up by making them clothes. 


Y: Yeah. Yeah, and um, uh, we were talking about sixteen children sent to Washington. 
And I got uh, I got a picture of those children here. 


J: Now I know that um, the only one that I really knew... I know that Pearl Shinberg 
went. Yeah. Not Mrs., her name was, she was young, she was only a young girl... Pearl 
Shinberg... Her brother turned out to be a very fine doctor here in Haverhill. And her 
other brother was one of the biggest lawyers in Haverhill. But they're, one of, the lawyer 
is gone, he's dead. The other one who is married to my cousin, so that made me related to 
them. His wife died and he moved to Florida. So they're not here. And I was going to 
call, somebody asked me if I, that Kathy Flynn asked me if I would give, see if I could 
contact uh... I did. I called up. She still has a niece living here in Haverhill. And I called 
her up. And she says, she says, "Julie you're too late. She died a few months ago." So 


they're all gone now. 


Y: So she was one of the sixteen children went to Washington? 


_Tremember what she looked like, see. But she was, she 
; I saw them at the 

was very thin. They were all like skeletons when they went... 

Synagogue. They A got together there, before they went. They all gathered down there. 

And they, the one that was uh, directing them, you know, taking charge, he mentioned it 

and he talked to them. And he said, you know, well they were sending this group to 

Washington so Washington will see how under nourished they were. 


J: Yes, yeah. Washington, yeah. . 


talk about uh, children are sent, were sent to New 


Umm. Yeah. And uh, also peop & t that? And 19, or 119 kids sent to New York in 
h 


York, Philadelphia. Did you hear about | 
February... In 1912. Yeah, February 10°... 


aD 


|| no matter. They couldn't, they probab] 
J re That I don't remember... I didn't read n 
os ‘put I don't know if we got newspapers j 
then, 


y couldn't stand the heat? and there was no 


©wspapers. Listen, yes I did a lot of reading 
n those days. I don't know. 


y: Yeah. And they say that they were all Suffering from 


(J: malnutrition) malnutrition 
hen. (J; Yeah) So, but you do not have such problems, r 
then. \- 


ight? You did not [unclear]? 


|: Oh, no, no, no, no. We, we were never hungry. 


y: Yeah. Yeah. And uh, what about uh, did you hear that a girl was killed in that strike? 


]. ...| don't remember that... No, no. I don't remember that. 


Y: Yeah. Suppose a young woman, Amy Lopesa, or Lopeza, or PI Z Z A, I was... 


J: There's no pizza in those days. 
Y: No, her last name was Lopizza. 
J: No, I wouldn't remember those people. 


Y: Uh huh. And uh, you said uh, I don't know if you said that, but I read in the 


newspaper, you said that the name "Bread and Roses" is a "stab in my heart". (A: It is) 
Why? 


i in those days. They 
~ Because that was SUCH 24:0 aso 1 had no money. 
were cold. You see the pictures. They were cold, ney oan d T think it's an insult. I 
And to me calling it "Bread and Roses" is glamorizing ti fh it all, and I didn't suffer 
think it's stupid. And I, and I who have lived through it pene: ale hungry and we 
‘he way they suffered. Because thank God you te i aoe to humanity!... I 
dots cod. But to call that Sts Saas Oe ie hon the... I don't know how I 
Food ely sive it the historical ass ia ik Lawrence Strike, which gave the 
Would put it, but I would say that it was the 1912 stri pies because I'm not very smart at 
‘Ountry the first union. I could be put in a different areal oi was nothing glamorous 
that. But I, that's what, it doesn't need a glamorous tit 2 that went on in that time. You 
about the hardships and the heartaches, and the saad I want to see that eliminated. 
don't glamorize it with a word of "Bread and Roses". nce as if I was born there. I don't 
dI do want Lawrence to get the credit. I love — rful city to live in. It was, really 
“OW What it is like now’, but in my day it was 4 won a but we appreciated everything 
Was wonderful, And the people didn't have a lot of money, 


| ence should be given 
ing that I think that Lawr nited States to 
Mat w an Il you something sity in the Uni 
- “hema 4 pa eho of saying that she was the first city 












1 referring to the severe cold 
e Meee she meant to say cold, referring to the 
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ion. So that when they had a strik 
have a UNION yee a SUIKE again, people didn't go h 
taken care of by the union. I mean they, I think I had it in that ace amy a were 
something about uh, yeah. I mean didn't they agree with me? Didn't people agree with 
me? Do you like the name of "Bread and Roses"? 5 
background voice: Oh I believe they wanted, the 


wanted b 
roses, just like the factory owners had. They had ‘ read and they wanted the 


bread and they had roses, 


J: Who had roses? 

background voice: The owners of the factory. 

]: Oh, but how can they compare themselves to it?... They were millionaires! 
Y: But that's what they wanted. They wanted bread and they wanted the roses. 


J: Oh no. This woman, somebody said, somebody said to this woman, I read the article. 
They said, they were watching the parade after it was over and they said, oh, she tells, 
well you know, with the parade. And she said, so the woman turned around and said, "oh, 
now we can have bread and roses." Well you can't eat roses... Uh, do you think that name 
is going to last?... I want to accomplish that thing in my life. I want that name eradicated. 
I'm taking it very deeply because I saw the suffering. I saw what they lived through. I saw 
how everyone was suffering. And it was, and I remember, that was the year I graduated 
high school. And I didn't even know whether I was going to have a white dress to wear 
for the graduation. If my little brothers didn't go work in the bowling alley, they wouldn't, 
my mother was saving all of her money for food, not for clothes. They went to work, they 
were youngsters. If I was thirteen, my brother was fifteen, and the other one I think was, 
my brother was eleven, and the other one was, was uh, going on ten. They went to work 
and worked till one or two in the morning so that I would have, so that my mother (the 
tape suddenly ends) 
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cco (D signifies the interviewer, T 
angelo Ro , Theresa Depippo, and R sionifie« 
Rocco) PPO, and R signifies Angelo 


14 get a job as a weaver any place I w 
joo Whe n I came to Lawrence I coul ten hie a good weaver. I was a first-class 
we vf them cou id get a job. They hadito do th a as a weaver, but the Italian people, 
pi an felt here We aie mae any ¢ e eo work, that's the truth. For very 
litt atta brief strike - they broke the strik Md “i ese Italian people to get a better job 
the) a brea ©, that's true. They broke the strike and 
became the strixe Dre ers. They got the reputation that Italians were strike b 3 
They did in Lawrence, wool sorters, in 1910 a bunch of Italian ee an 

e) people, they break the 
trike so they became wool sorters. Then there was some strike in Rhode Island 
that’s how they could get a better job. Here we are... had to come to this is ae vi a 
to be a scab in a job. I didn't think much about it, not a very noble thing. So ie “eee 
happened 1n 1912 (or 1911) The State of Massachusetts passed a law that women and 
children should not work any more than 54 hours a day. People used to work 56 hours. A 
man probably worked 60-66 overtime, but the women only worked 56. They cut 2 hours 
‘1 other words they shouldn't work more than 54 hours. They only wanted to pay for 54 | 
hours, that's about 20 cents a week. Ten cents an hour at that time. The mill owner 
jecided - so the people all the other people was some craft union, the mule spinners, the 
wet finishing, loom fixer, all the craft unions that were organized, made a vote that if the 
mill owners if they were going to cut off - they were going on strike. The craft union that 
seans the Germans, the French, the English, not by the nationality by the craft. They 
decided to go on strike. Now I said to myself now is the time to have the Italian people 
join the other workers and not try to break the strike. I organized the Italian people to join 
‘he others. What I did was I made up a circular to invite all the Italian people to come to 
Pay] Chabis Hall at the corner of Short and Elm Street and the meeting was overflow. I 
presided over the meeting and put the question to them, as I understand it. The mill 
owners are going to cut the wages from 56 to 54 hours. What are we going to do? These 
other people go out on strike, what are you going to do? The overwhelming majority said 
we go on strike too. On January 12, 1912 the mill owners did pay only for 54 hours. 
When the people received the envelope, it was short, out they went from one mill to 
another, the strike began. So then the mill owners did a lot of things to break the strike. 
First of all they invoke the Cardinal, Cardinal O'Connell’, that we were 4 bunch of 
communists, aliens, non-American, - against the Catholics. Because were guided by the 
WW -- you know what I did -- when the strike began I sent a telegram I0 aoe soe wi 
“llor was an organizer of the IWW, Industrial Workers of the World. The ss : 
"orkers was a radical organization. For my part, I didn't care what they were. | wa 


oking for the organizer of the strike. 





. d owned by a 
Paul Chabis Hall was another one of the popular strike meeting locations. It was home to an y 


Lithuan; ; 
6 huanian social club and cooperative. 


ave never seen reference to Cardinal O'Connell's the Relations between 

*¢0'S oral history, However, the Cardinal did recite a nerally sided with the interests of the 

._Ployers and the Employed” on November 23, 19 adil ak of money on powet. However, he 
“mployed” and their strife while railing against the vi oe pie re into “noisy hawkers of eed 
SUCd acai ‘ ‘ ‘6 > whic eee ceitft 
Social oni fe ee cence “ of te eapagua® of enemies of the Christian faith, and de 


‘involvement in the strike anywhere other than 
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The A F of L didn't want you, did they? 


_ No, they — PHC, The AFL Was organized later. They called them 
different. This was a craft union not an industrial union. They wrote to Cardinal 
oConnell and the Cardinal told the priests about it and told the Irish people not to 

articipate because We Wetw bunch of atheists, Fr. Reilly tried to have the Irish not 
participate. They thought if they were a bunch of atheists they would not go. I sent a 
‘elegram to Joe Ettor who had been here in Lawrence the year before, I had him in my 
house for 3 days for the sie dott of organizing the Italian people into the Local of the 
Industrial Workers. We joined in 1911 an Italian Branch of the IWW participating with 
the Local 20 of the Franco-Belgian. The Franco-Belgian came from the old country and 
worked mostly as weavers, they worked in the textile mills in France. We formed a 
cooperated with them. When Joe Ettor came over he called a mass meeting. He stayed at 
the Needham Hotel. He called a meeting of the workers and formed a strike committee - 
94 nationalities. Italian, French, Franco-Belgium, Polish, English, All different. The mill 
owners called us alien, un-American and so on. Then Cardinal O'Connell called on Fr. 
OReilly to make the Irish not join, against their religion. They started with that but it 
didn't work. They thought by putting some dynamite where we used to meet they could 
say we would use the dynamite to blow up the whole town. In other words they tried to 
accuse the strikers by having the dynamite... William M. Wood hired a fellow named 
Peterman . Peterman was a builder in North Andover. He built up the Wood Mill for Mr. 
Wood. Peterman made a lot of money. He picked up the dynamite in Boston and gave the 
dynamite to a fellow named John Breen an undertaker. To bring the dynamite into the 
office of Antonio Colombo, the printer, where we used to meet every night -- put the 
dynamite in there so John Breen got the dynamite from Peterman and he wrapped it up 
with a newspaper. There was a transcript, John Breen, Oak Street, he put the dynamite in 
the newspaper with his name on it. Then he went to Colombo to deliver that and he 
couldn't do it. He said what have you got? So next to Colombo there was a shoemaker. 
DePrato. Colombo was a printer, he made the circular. And DePrato next door - he told 
DePrato "this is a pair of shoes, you put up a new sole and new heel for me" and he left 
the dynamite over there expecting that DePrato was going to put up his shoes then he 
immediately ran over to the police station and told the station to run over to DePrato, 
they'ye got dynamite over there. The police arrived at DePrato -- they arrested DePrato - 
‘hen they unpacked the dynamite with the name John Breen - they arrested and then 
lischarged DePrato. Then DePrato sued the American Woolen Co. They satisfied him 
with $700, he sued Mr. Wood. And John Breen was a school committee man in Lawrence 
and he lost his job. Mr. Wood was also charged but not arrested, he had to pay a fine of 
$50, he got out of it so that backfired. Then what happened, Arturo Giovan me iuech cia 
‘rom hodist minister from New York’, he came over 

over from New York, he was a Met 7 had a mass meeting every week 
0 help Joe Ettor out. Joe Ettor took care of the strike, we had a ma 


ra a a . ‘ ’ 
. mself a day after confessing during John Breen’s 


Rocco is re i : ‘man killed hi : 
bia membering Ernest Pitman. Pitman | ofessing dunna T 
Wit a fore the district ae of his involvement in the dynamite plot and implicating othe 


“4g iiliam Wood 


hurch and adopting his own gospel 





her before shunning the c 















a Presbyterian preac 


ISH. 
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: ‘< strike and what we ough 
_ talk about this ™ | ght to do and wh: 
‘ dat Giovannitti came and Joe Ettor. Then Anna LoPizz 89pm Aga 
(08 9 he was a patrolman in the Police Dept. in Li 0 as Killed by Officer 
penoll sled cael awrence. He killed the woman on 
~ mon Street, they called it a riot. They accused A 4: 
Comm , ts ngelo Caruso for killing a woman, < 
ser Then they arrested Ettor and Giovannitti for jncit; an, a 
gtriker. or inciting to kill. They arrested them to 
eep them out of the way. By doing that, the strike would be over. it would b . 
strike continued. Prior to that, the mill , ould be finished. 
But the § owner had the nerve to put up a fellow 
.4 Cataldo to come up at the meeting -- w ' ord 
jamed g € used to have a meeting in the Common 
shere Was 4 bandstand and Cataldo would be down, listening and eventually to testif , 
ma <t Ettor and Giovanitti. Cataldo was an Italian fel] oo se . 
ins | n fellow. They thought everything was 
e t it was not over but we, the strikers, I w; 
over bu ao The , | was one of them, I was the Chairman of the 
Italian branch of the strike. The mill owners had the prominent to tell the Italian people 
chat they were going to give them a 5% increase if they go back to work. Some of the 
minent Italian people to go back to work because the American Woolen was going to 
pay them 5% increase. We learned that a fellow named Campopiano tried to do that. He 
had a store selling beer and whiskey. We didn't want to settle for the two hours any more, 
we spent so much, we wanted better wages. So they figured 5% did not work. On Sunday 
we used to meet in the Syrian Church, St. Anthony's Church, Lawrence Street on Sunday 
p:tochelli came to the meeting, he excused himself and said he had nothing to do with 
hat. It was Fabbrizio Pitochelli, the banker. He said I had nothing to do with it, but 
Campopiano was the guilty one. The Italian people used to buy beer in a keg, they put 
‘hem in a bottle and drink beer like that. So what happened, we had a meeting and 
earned about that. The next day Mr. Campopiano, the Italian people threw all the empty 
heer barrels on the street, all the empty beer barrels, that finished that up for him, they 
didn't buy any more beer from him. Some may have, but until he died. Campopiano was 
il licensed but the strike was not settled and they continued to do it. Finally they came 
io their senses. They called us up, we went down there, we had a meeting in Boston by 
ihe secretary of the Manufacturers Association - we settled up the strike. We settled up 
‘he strike. At that time the minimum was $4.70 a week for 56 hours. So then they put the 
minimum at seven and a quarter. Then the weavers got so much percent over what they 
used to get. The strike was settled in 1912. 9 weeks after it began. But Joe Ettor and 
Giovannitti were incarcerated just the same. Sometime in April or May we were 
‘upposed to meet, we were supposed to have a parade protesting the incarceration of 
cttor and Giovanniti. That parade was advertised in Boston and Lynn and some Boston 
ind Lynn people came over to participate in the parade. Some of them were anarchists 
vho came over with them. We did not invite them, but they came over on their = and 
cy brought a sign "No God, No Master". Carlo Tresca was at the end, they took the 
rain | f Essex and Broadway and they had 
41n in Boston and stopped the train at the corner 0 hers or 
‘¢ sign "No God, No Master". Someone down there saw the sign and not : : po 
mes Then immediately the police tried to stop Sa : - parnapiee pF ili to 
entral building is just before Lawrence Street. The police came @ When they ee 
Stop the thi hing was Carlo Tresca, a revolutionary. Whe 
arr] aapstt the head of the OS d an office, 316 Essex Street. We were 
ved I was at the Central Building, where We had an : 


On the 3rd or 4th floor and I saw what happened. When Carlo Tresca arrived at the 


aga 


nro 
pre 


: the same melee. 


" ~ Never been proven who shot LoPizz0 but Benoit suffered a stab wound during 
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.ordon he pushed _— Sa the police ap 
ont back and the people had the ippinniee A lot of p 
o » from Boston, many people joined the parad 
signet because WE had the permit, we had the parade after dinner, no police officers on 
i greet, nothing happened and that's the end. Then Joe Ettor was incarcerated. M next 
‘ob was What f0 do for Joe Bttor. Thad to get a lawyer for him and for Giovannitti. So 
‘what I did when I was going to school one of my teachers whose name is Catherine 
Regan, she was 4 teacher of geometry, She told me to get Mahoney lawyer, she was a 
vtifriend of Cornelius Mahoney, that she eventually married, I tried to get him but I got 
John p.S. Mahoney, they were associated. So I got John P.S. Mahoney for Joe Ettor then 
we got one of the Sisk lawyers in Lynn to represent Giovannitti, and Scott Peters, next 
p.A. for the County of Essex, a lawyer for Joe Caruso. They arrested Caruso for killing 
the woman. SO then I went back to school because I lost 9 weeks because of the strike. 
Then I went back to school and made up what I was behind. Then the case came up in 
September. They tried the case before Judge Quinn, an Irish judge in Lawrence. Then 
yey brought that guy from Boston, Cataldo, to testify against Ettor and Giovannitti, he 
told ‘he court that they told him to incite a riot to kill. Cataldo was from Boston. I 

estified and told them that the Italian people never intended to incite a riot but tried to 
keep the Italian people to gether. Then the jury retired. Then the jury came. Angelo 
Caruso, guilty or not guilty. "Not Guilty" Arturo Giovannitti, "Not Guilty", Joe Ettor, 
‘Not Guilty". So the three were free and that was the end of my mission. Because it was 
my fault I called Joe Ettor, I told them to come, it was my duty to take care of them. 


art and broke the cordon. The police 
cople joined the parade beside the 
e¢. We were supposed to parade after 


D: Let’s get back to the strike. They said that they would send post cards to Europe to get 
workers, showing them how much money they could make if they came here. Did you 
ever see any of those postcards? 


R. No. That’s something that I don’t know. When the strike began we got help from all 

over the world. A Greek singer, Constantine, gave $300 contribute to the strike. As 

-hairman of the Italian branch — we had two soup kitchens — one on Jackson street and — 

‘he other one on Common Street. I bought the goods — there was a fellow named Luches! 

+ Common Street and Almerindo Buonnanno on Jackson Street. They took care of the 

“UD kitchen — he gave me the bill and I put it on the book. We sent some people to New 
'k and some people went to Washington. And a fellow named Contarino — , 
“sident and President gave him $1000 towards the strike. William Howar * It eink 
© gave Contarino $1000 for the strike. Money came from all over the country. 


od thing to have. Much better conditions. 


D: N ot only the soup kitchens but you helped them out with clothing. 





t: Yes, we bought some shoes and everything. I lost 9 weeks then I went back to schoo! 


0\ lian community in the early days? 








4] 


a strike began on Friday January 12, 1912 
T ommitted, they broke something in the mill. I w 
" + vet because I’m too small, I don’t believe in 
ae day morning January 13, I decided to go on 


the Washington Mill. 2 rere a group then from the Washington Mill we went to 
he Everett Mill to the Kunharat Mill, the Duck Mill, Ayer Mill, Pacific Mill. Was the 
reader - 10 trouble. When we arrived at the Prospect Mill we found there about 9 police 
afficers outside the mill. There were a group of workers, strikers down there. The police 
had arrested one striker who had carried a revolver and a belt of cartridges. They arrested 
,im and put him inside. When T got down there, some of the strikers told us that the 
fellow was arrested and was inside and the strikers wanted to break in and pick the guy 
aut -I conceived the idea immediately. If that happened somebody is going to be killed 
So I go inside to see if he is gone. So I told Capt. Vose who was down there, “please let 
me go inside and see what's going on.”. So that captain let me inside so I saw the guy 
‘qside and I came out, and | told the crowd “the boy has gone to the police station, he’s 
not here now he’s gone”. Let’s go along. From there we went to the Oswoco Mill on 
Broadway. We just passed by down there and disband. I prevent — but the irony what 

| happened to me now. Sometime later one of the friends of mine, one of Franco-Belgian, 
Louis Picavet, he came from France he was one of the strikers — they arrested him — so I 
went to the police station myself to find out what’s the matter with Louis Picavet to try to 
help him out. When I got down to the station to find out about Louis the Chief of Police 
Q’Sullivan — when he heard my name — Rocco ~ he said “lock him up! Lock him up!” I 
was locked up and they charged me with disturbing the peace. A fellow named Samuel 
Melucci came up with the bond and bailed me out. Then we went in front of Judge 
Mahoney and he charged me $50 for disturbing the peace. | appealed the case and Mr. 
\ahoney took the case and it was not processed afterwards. 


a ~ they started out a lot of violence 
ould try to prevent — I don’t believe 
war and I don’t believe in violence. 


the picket line myself — we went to 

























D: Remember when they had the congressional hearings in Washington, there was 
alk about the people living on bread and molasses. Did they really eat that? 


At that time I know Cannon was the Speaker of the House and they investigated 
‘ce thing (strike) and as a matter of fact, we had a group that went to Washington to 
“sufy before congress. I testified, in 1912, that's on record!°. William Howard Taft was 
“resident and Mrs. Taft contributed $1,000 for the strike. The strike had no funds. The 
‘nike was helped by contributions from all over the world. And a fellow named Rosario 
~nlarino, still living, went to Washington and he brought back the check from — 
Howard Taft. He's still living in Lawrence. The Republicans of 1920 were so ungrate 


they restricted immigrati ‘JI. they discriminated against the Italians. 

! mmigration, the Johnson Bull, they Metis ; : 
arted in 1926 and 

High tariff, whoever owed the U.S. should pay up... the depression ® edy it. It began 


“ontinued until 40 or 33 when Roosevelt came in power and tried to rem : 
Improve in 1934 when Roosevelt started the WPA. They're ungrateful, after the Italian 


: icle was 
ie did so much for the country... the Italian newspaper the Progresso. An artic 


in 1924, 
, statement made all over the country. The statement was — on 
neeting and we made a statement and what we do was a ll 
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_ They tried to... Cosa i 
Jue | Nostra and anarchist. Even the Cosa N te 13 
without the assistance of the politicians. ‘Osa Nostra can't live 


D: Did a lot of Italian people go back to Italy because of the strike? 


R: Some of them did. Quite a few of them di ai 
Soy lls eal tren pedal 

dchild. Two sons and one daughter. All well educated, One is a aoa one is a radio 
chemist and my daughter is a mathemetician. They have nice children We made it 
possible to help out the U.S. In 1914, the Italian people went to war to defend the U.S. in 
1917. Help to defeat Germany, It wasn't a good thing to restrict immigration. Then it | 
caused a lot of depression. Many Italian people had built the house and they lost their 
houses on account they couldn't pay. The houses became vacant. In other words we built 
with the expectation to have more immigrants, Italian immigrants. I lost a lot of money 
myself because [had a lot of second mortgages. They couldn't pay me. I took it over then 
I couldn't pay the bank, the bank went broke, too. Some of the banks closed up. 


D: After the 1912 strike what happened to the union? 


R: After 1912 strike at the time everybody had to belong to the union'’. They had 
strict benefits, they had insurance for life. There was a lot of fringe benefits. This was 
part of the 1912 agreement ~. Then what happened, after the Lawrence strike and after 
Ettor and Giovannitti were freed in Sept., 1912, 1 quit and went to work for myself. | 
worked with the expectation to be somebody. Then the IWW was run by some other 
people. But when the war broke out in 1914 in 1917 the IWW was broke out - there was 
no more IWW - go to war and forget all about it. I didn't have any more to do I went to 
school and became a lawyer in 1914. I was practicing law 1916 until 1928. 


f Closed shops and direct contracts between the textile mills and the textile workers" unions did not appear 


: ae in Lawrence until the mid to late 1930s. ach. However it can be at gued that the 1912 strike 
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s “Jack” Dilavore “efers ta T. . 
Jame J (JD refers to Jack Dilavore while YE refers tc | 
Yilderay Erdener) + refers to the interviewer 


JD: Well, I can remember a few inc; ' 
personal in my family. I remember oo i 00g and some that were very 
coward the mills and it seems that the or a they were with the crowd going 
they did, they trapped them between the. the | D oe aig: gee part 
emenian Horseback on <a uck mill and the wood mill and they had 
po One end militia on horseback on the other end and they be - 
they went through them and they were batting them with clubs, and my father eae and 
uncle, they were both close together and as the policemen wei fmt a eopatt 
on the head, and they, they had a, they broke their, they broke their skull. like. Not their 
skull, but I mean, their head, and they both had to go to the doctor to have it taken care 
of. That was for no reason at all, only for being, happen to be in with the crowd... I 
remember my father coming home with blood streaming down his face... he was 
working in the wood mill... they both worked in the drawing room, in the wood mill... 
They were just going toward the Wood mill to picket, picket the, and that's what 
happened. The, there was such a great crowd that they couldn't move, when they were 
hemmed in between the two bridges. 


YE: Oh, yeah, So, I was going to ask you how the strike affected your family. Obviously, 
this was one of the most important things happened, I guess. 


JD: Well, I, I guess my parents, they had no money saved up, you couldn't save any 
money under those conditions in those days, and you just lived from hand to mouth. And, 
when you didn't get a pay, you had to go in debt, so that's what they did, they couldn't pay 
their rent and they couldn't buy their food, so they had to go on the good graces of some 
of the grocery stores, and put it on, put It on a book, and, hoping they would collect after 
they got back to working. Which we had to do. And I remember that, one other incident, 
my grandfather was on Common St., going toward - and the, and you couldn't loiter 
around on the streets, you had to keep moving. And the policemen were picketing, were 
on duty, they were pushing the people off the sidewalks that wasn't, weren't moving. My 
grandfather was prepared, and he had a hand, a handful of pepper, and he threw the 
pepper in the policeman's face, and then dashed into one of the stores and ran out the 
back way and came home... That's one of the stories that I can remember. And another 
item was, my uncle worked in the Washington Mills, and when they were trying to picket 
in front of the Washington Mills, they were drenched with the water pumps from the 
guards, and I remember my uncle, the gates were closed, they had very high gates there, 
and my uncle climbed up on a gate, and there was a guard at, on the oon _ ; trying 
to push him off the, off the gate, My uncle got a hold of his — : ane oh h 
thumb off. (Laughs) Some of those strange incidents that happene : uring t 4 ri on at 
Ioan vemeniber as a child... They Nae ale geese pumaps, Ober presale noses, Urey 


: he people away from the gates so they wouldn't 
had, and they were, keep trying to kee # mills. Which eventually they did... I 


t k them and go int 
ew to si I lived on Oak St., and on my way to school, se emember 
the, the Biicemen ra horseback riding I ight on the sidewalks keeping the people moving 
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and they accidentally killed a young girl on, o 


remember the name of the girl... Too young to take notice at that time’ “pany don't 


YE; Right. And did you ever see, notice leaders 


JD: Oh, Giovannitti... Giovannitti, yes, 
jabeled as communists, in order to get t 


communists . 


: remember that name very well... They were 
em away from this area, they... they were not 


YE: And Italians were very active in this strike, weren't they? 
JD: Yes. 


YE: They almost organized the whole strike and who was the fi gure who became lawyer 
later. Rocco? 


JD: Rocco, uh,... he was a, later on he became a, a lawyer, and also real estate dealer, and 
he, we, we got to involved, in a, in a real estate deal with him. A very fine gentleman. 


YE: Yeah, and you said, your family was not unique, I mean not long, many other 
families did not have anything to eat as far as, I heard that they send the children away 
from Lawrence to New York and other areas. 


JD: Yes. 


YE: And, so you could buy food and then the grocery would write, you had a book in 
those days? 


JD: A charge account... Wrote it down and then when you'd get back on your feet, you 
would pay it. 


YE: Yeah. yeah. It must have been very hard because, you know, with so many kids, and 
no money, no work, no support, no social security, no saved money. 


JD: No. We did it, I think that it helped to have the Bread and Roses, they helped out, 
they had so that they had some meals for, although I don't remember my family going to 
it. Participating in any of that. We relied on self-reliance. We somehow survived. 


YE: Did the families, relatives help each other? 


s all in the same boat, so that they, you couldn't depend 


JD: les 
ee Ot they eee y were going through the same process. 


much on your relatives because the 


YE: Right. And you were going to school? At the age of seven, or you were 





ed on the corner of Union and Garden Streets. 


1 gu. 1] 
Dilavore is probably remembering LoPizzo, who was kil 
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JD: Yes, I was, I was in the, in the secon 
Oliver School, not the present one, the o 
on Haverhill St. 


d grade.. 


- at the Oliver School. That's the old 
ld one.. 


. The same location as it is now. On the, 


YE: Oh, I see, yeah. And did you talk about the strike in the school? 


JD: No... [remember my, my teacher at th 
_ at, at that grade, I believe, was Miss Sullivz 
Which I thought in my, in my youth there, | thought she was se yy No.1 tan 


remember any talk at all about, being at that young ; a a 
of too much of what was going on. young age, I don’t think that we were aware 


YE: Right. And did you go to school during this strike? 


JD: Yes... Walking back and forth going to school, I remember, the people milling 


around, and the, the police trying to keep them from congregating on the corners or on 
the streets at all. 


YE: And you said you were living on Oak St? 


JD: On Oak St... between Jackson and Sharp, on Oak St... we moved quite often in those 
days. Trying to find a flat, and then the family growing all the time. We eventually got to 
be a family of nine children so we were... continually moving to find larger quarters. 


YE: So I assume your mother did not work with 9 children. 


JD: Oh, yes. She worked quite often, in between... my mother would drop us off at my 
grandmother's. And she would take care of us, and when I, when I would get out of 
school, I would go to my grandmother’s and pick the children up and go, go home, and 
start the fire in the stove and put on a pan, or have the pan ready for my mother when she 
got home. In those days, they didn't get home until, I believe they worked until 6:00, in 
those days... It was close to 1920... That's between 1912, I can remember between 1912 
and 1920, that's when we would go to my grandmother's, but I started working myself 
when I was 13, and that was in 1918, so by that time the family had grown to six 


children... I'm number one. 
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Chapter Four 


« because Lawrence had the prestige of being a strike centre, due to 
because the workers were more aggressive, and h , 
attitude of putting such matters up to Lawrence 
strikers could get would later be given volun 


the strike of 1912; 
ecause other places generally took the 
on the theory that whatever Lawrence 

tarily to workers in other sections.” 


~ The New York Times, August 19, 1919. 


1919 

1919 was a big year for radical labor militancy across the country. In the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts alone a massive Boston police strike, a successful 
telephone workers strike, a strike involving over 5,000 New England fisherman looking 
for improved job security and wages, and a Boston trolley car operator’s strike occurred 
(Russell, 1975). Added to the numerous strikes that swept the nation were riots, 
bombings, and direct confrontations with capital from a confident labor movement 
bolstered by the fiery passion of Eugene Debs, the Russian Bolshevik revolution, and the 
period of relative labor power during the First World War. 


Lawrence, one of the world’s woolen textile centers and a prime example of 


; illiam Wood, 
industrial inequality, became a target for leftist groups all over the world. William 


; i business and 
the head of the American Woolen Company, was one of many national 


mpaign by Galleanist anarchists, who sent bombs 






political leaders targeted in a national ¢ 
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5. P. | 
other two being Morgan and Andrew Camegie Tie vemesies — 
government CENCIaS who i Some Way had suppressed the labor movement, immigrants, 


gh the nation and 
tremors through nation and showed that a strong and militant radical left was growing 











and demanding more power 
| 7 At the core of this radical agitation was a renewed push for the 8-hour workday 
ee Workers and their unions, especially in the manufacturing sector, pressured! theie 
employers for the 8-hour day across the country. The motto, “& hours for work. 8 hours 
| : for sleep, and 8 hours for what we will” became their rallying cry. Industrial centers all 
; over the country created 8-hour of local unions, community groups and faith- 
| : based organizations (Chitty and Murolo, 2001). At the forefront of this movement were 
cE the nation’s textile workers and their unions. In Lawrence, the Central Labor Union. 
} The Lawrence CLU enacted its 8-hour campaign in line with the AFL's national 
q campaign for the 8-hour day. The “old ” skilled craft unions represented by the 








‘the few hundred members of two locals of the United Textile Workers, 
ws r day, bringing the workweek from 54 
n for the 8-hour day led by the CLU 
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UTW, cager 10 SOROUNCE aWietany tor all Workers that they could claim as their owe. 
accepted the offer believing that a restoration of the wage rate would occur when 
economic conditions improved (Council of Churches, 1919). However, there was no such 
acceptance of the wage cut among the city’s unskilled and unorganized workers, for 
whom the pay cut meant the difference between having bread on the table or next to 


nothing at all. edie. 
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transformed into a general etrike COMmnittee that ignored the CLUS « orcer 
yvw'l PELL « T fey queit 


work after ® hours on February 3” and chose stead for a citywide strike asking 48 hours 
wank for 54 hours pay (Arnold, 1985), Looking to avoid » repeat of 1912. the American 
Woolen Company offered to Pay tiene and half for overtime but still would not budge 
on the wage cut. The committee refused this offer and the “48-54” strike was on with 
those who had the most at stake leading it. 

The mill owners’ demand that pay be cut in accordance with hours meant thar the 
jowest paid workers, who made up the majority of textile operatives, would face an 
almost | 1% wage cut, wiping clean the wage advancements made during the war. The 


| “48-54” movement went well beyond being merely a wage and hour issue. Like in 1912. 
E* workers took the risk to go on strike for improvements in their abysmal living and 

Pe |g working conditions. This fight was especially important for the desperately low-paid new 
q immigrants. Visits to tenements by the strike relief committee to interview workers found 









d émigrés. In one such interview, Mrs. Bastyani, a 
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Some new immigrants living if f r 
Arye Tiny tenement clis ricts 
y * , istrict 


to return to Europe where ma ¢ 
ionged “NY people had the Opportunit 
7 ity to own modest tracts 
; racts 


3 heir own free-stand; | 

of land and t nding houses. Russian work * 
| ers, like strike ; | 

; > activist Annie 


; ncouraged by the success 6 : 
rina, en g Of the recent Russian Revolution lai 
¥ prociaimed, “Now our 


»is free, we all want to go back” - 
country 1s 20 back” (Relies Committee 1919). Th 
od . his sentiment was 


transformed into a strike tactic when striking women appealed to Governor Coolidge to 
grant them passports so that they might return to their home countries (“Lawrence 
Women Want to Go Back to Europe”, Boston Daily Globe, May 15, 1919). Some who 
could afford to leave Lawrence for ‘the old country’ did. Those who remained mainly 
worked in the woolen mills, making an average of $20 a week or around $1 .200 a year. 
This was $300 less than the National War Labor Board’s $1,500 a year minimum living 
wage for an adult male wage earner in a family of five and $600 less than the $1,800 
NLWB recommended “comfort wage” (Rotzel, 1919). 

Mill owners often claimed, “Wages have been advanced since the war began, in 
many cases as much as 87 percent” while the actual costs of living had increased 123% 
during the same period (Brown, 1919). Strike sympathizers and labor activists were 
acutely aware of the level of affluence attained by mill owners during the war boom. . 


One correspondent sent to Lawrence to report on the strike discovered a situation where 


“ the manager of one of the mill corporations, where wages were below a decent scale, 


ary of $100,000 a year was staunchly defended by the manager of 
an has a right to all he can get.” 


was receiving a Sal 


another mill on the grounds, as he stated it, ‘that every m 


(Brown, 1919). 
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rhe mills of Lawrence profited 4, 
T Protited handsomely from i 
World War 1 
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increases were out of the question. 


Organizing for “48-54” 
On Monday, February 3, 1919 the strike began in earnest. As mill cities all over 
New England began implementing the 8-hour day with a corresponding cut in pa 
y 


Lawrence was the lone city willing to strike for “48-54” For the second time in 7 ye 
ars, 


Lawrence was the center of the battle between labor and capital. Pickets slowly appeared 
throughout the mill district and as the week wore on they only grew in size. By week’s 

end between 15,000 and 20,000 workers were out in the streets of Lawrence halting 
production in the Everett Mill, Pemberton Mill, Duck Mill, and the Pacific Print Works 
while William Wood stubbornly refused to close the American Woolen Company’s mills 


(Amold, 1985). 
Staying true to the fight for “bread and roses”, a legacy that was instilled during 


the 1912 strike, the general strike committee organized workers by ethnicity. The ethnic 


branches of the strike committee were each assigned prominent leaders from their 


respective communities and were charged with strengthening the “48-54” cause in 
eighborhoods. Most crucial strike decisions were left 





Lawrence’s multitudinous ethnic n 


up to the approval of the ethnic branches including Italian, 


—=— == | 


Lithuanian, Russian, Jewish, 
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Polish, German, Franco-Belgian, Lebanese, Portuguese Syrian, and Greek strikers, A 
’ ’ TS. AS 
was the case in 1912, English, Irish, Yankee, and French-Canadian Operatives remained 
largely uninvolved. General strike committee meetings were held at various ethnic 


establishments and social clubs of the City such as the Lithuanian Citizens’ Club. the 


Sons of Italy, and the Franco-Bel gian Co-operative. General committee meetings and 
votes were translated into dozens of languages and did not adjourn until every ethnicity 


understood the proceedings. As a rule each meeting was initiated by a rousing rendition 


of “The Internationale”. 

Organized on the basis of ethnic branches, local leaders quickly supervised the 
creation of publicity, relief, and police sub-committees and a strikers’ red cross for 
medical purposes (Arnold, 1985). The leaders called upon Thomas G. Connolly, a 
prominent Boston socialist, to be their lawyer. Ethnic societies and businesses 
contributed to the relief needs of the strikers. Businesses even allowed the distribution of 
coupons for use at their stores to be paid off later by the relief committee (Goldberg, 
1984). The strike committee’s ethnic branches solicited support from various businesses 
and organized boycotts of companies that did not support the “48-54” cause. 

Unlike the 1912 strike, many of the larger manufacturers like the Pacific, 


Arlington, and American Woolen Company remained open providing enticing 


opportunities for out-of-work operatives from Lawrence and neighboring communities. 


: , 
Much of the strike’s daily activities focused on confronting strikebreakers on their way t 


work. While most workers on the picket lines treated strikebreakers with scorn, It was 1n 


cabs. 
the ethnic neighborhoods that true pressure could be put on s 
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he strikers 

Although the strikers lacked a formal Organization similar to what existed in 
1912, significant support came from outside Lawrence. Three radical clergymen from the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, a pacifist ecumenical organization, became involved in the 
strike. A.J. Muste, a Congregationalist minister and committed pacifist, became the de 
facto spokesman for the strikers. Muste went on to be a union leader and prominent anti- 
Vietnam war and civil rights activist (Www.ajmuste.org). Cedric Long served in the 
militia as a Harvard student during the 1912 strike. But, thereafter, he led a 
Congregational church in a small town in New Hampshire, where he was eventually 
dismissed for making increasingly radical sermons (Relief Committee, 19 19). Reverend 
Harold Rotzel, a former clergyman and avowed pacifist rounded out the trio. The “three 
parsons”, as some media outlets referred to them, focused the public’s attention on the 
strike. Their presence on the picket lines and at strike meetings helped to keep the strikers 
non-violent. Their social position as ministers added a degree of legitimacy to the 
strikers’ actions in the eyes of the public. When not on the picket line, the three men 


traveled the region enlisting support and soliciting funds for the strikers. The also wrote 


articles for periodicals and magazines. Even though the strike was their first foray into 


the labor movement and radical activism, the rank and file welcomed them and respected 


their intellect, radicalism, and willingness to sacrifice their bodies for the cause. 


At one point during the strike Muste and Long were picked out of a crowd by 


mounted police and chased to a side street where they were beaten and arrested on the 


charge of inciting a riot. The newspape!® reported that Muste and Long refused orders 


from the police and ran; Muste and Long testified that the officers forcibly led them 


g them (“Arrest Lawrence Strike 


Baas ns re 


tin 
down a side street and ordered them to run before bea 
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» Boston Daily Globe ru 
peaders”, Bos y Globe, February 27, 1919 and Muste 1919), Their beati d 
| €, : eatings an 
eventual acquittal enamored them with Strikers and provided a much-needed | 
“needed morale anc 


publicity boost. 


The strike’s publicity and relief efforts rode a massive wave of national labor and 
radical sentiment. The Russian Revolution’ s early success gave socialists a model to 
strive for and an exhilarating victory for world socialism. With strikes and protests by 
unions and leftist political parties erupting across the country there was a wealth of 
opportunity for publicity. Famous Irish labor leader James Larkin and founding member 
of the American Communist Party, Louis Fraina visited Lawrence and spoke to the 
strikers. Prominent Boston radicals organized strike relief committees and leftist 
organizations in New England mill cities held sympathy rallies, collected relief funds, 
and hosted speeches by strike organizers. Moved by the tales of police brutality, 
Elizabeth Glendower Evans, a wealthy Boston progressive and Arlington Mills 
stockholder, spent time on the picket line and enlisted considerable financial support 
from wealthy friends and sympathizers (“$20,000 Week Aid for Lawrence ems", 


Boston Daily Globe, March 20, 1919). In May, Angelo Rocco and other 1912 strike 


veterans successfully smuggled Carlo Tresca, revolutionary and 1912 strike organizer, 


into Lawrence for a quick, uplifting speech to the Italian branch of the strike despite a 
police blockade of the city (Arnold, 1985). 


The strike committee’ s effectiveness publicizing the “48-54” cause and enlisting 


learned 
the help of existing ethnic and class networks, undoubtedly drew upon the lessons learne 


aders were teenagers In 1912 and looked to 


from the 1912 strike. Many of the 1919 le 
rld (Goldberg, 1984). 


ivi ivated the wo 
carry on that legacy of militant activism that captiva 
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te the success they had raising thousands of dol . 
Desp! of dollars for relief dollars from outside 
the city, the Lawrence strikers lacked the backing of the very industrial union culture they 
hoped to create. 

Answering the widespread call for support, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America sent organizers and relief funds for the duration of the strike. The fledgling 
ACWA had its foundation in the mill towns of New Jersey and mostly represented 
clothing workers, particularly tailors and workers in the men’s clothing industry (Arnold, 
1985). However, the ACWA was committed to worker solidarity and promised to do all it 
could to assist the Lawrence strikers. The ACWA’s organizers raised tens of thousands of 
dollars in relief funds for the Lawrence strikers that allowed for the longevity of the 
walkout (Goldberg, 1984). While it did not have the resources to organize all the strikers 
nor the background as a textile workers’ union, it did influence the Lawrence strikers to 
create the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America as a spin-off of the ACWA (Arnold, 
1985). The ATWA was chartered as a radical industrial union made up of former 
Wobblies and dissatisfied AFL and UTW unionists. The creation of the ATWA, largely 
by and for the Lawrence workers, provided a small organizational backing to the strike 


that boosted workers’ hopes for solidifying a viable industrial union to represent 


Lawrence workers in the future. 


The strikers built upon the innovative organizing tactics pioneered in the 1912 


; Fiet 
strike with their own organizing firsts. With the involvement of the three pacifi 


violent protesting. Unfortunately the 


ministers the strike committee preached strict DORs 


inevi tions. 
involvement of over 15,000 workers meant that there would inevitably be excep 


y strikers at the mills, at strikebreakers 


Numerous accounts of rocks and sticks thrown b 




















and their homes, and at the police were reported in the newspapers. Numerous scuffles 
and skirmishes occurred between police and the protestors, as had been the case in 1912 
Mysterious events such as dynamite planted on trolley tracks on the outskirts of the city, 
4 striker shot and killed by unknown gunmen, and numerous fires and explosions went 
unsolved though newspaper reports were eager to chalk them up to being strike motivated 
(Boston Daily Globe). But, on the whole, the strikers were committed to non-violence. 
The aggressive rhetoric of strike opposition typically described the strikers as 
unruly, undisciplined, violent, and disorderly in an effort to discredit them. To counteract 
these claims the general strike committee formed a “strikers’ guard” to police their own 
during demonstrations and picketing. The guard was made up of veterans of the “Great 
War’, most in uniform, who tried their best to keep the lines orderly. Though a novel 
idea, the strikers’ guard failed as authorities treated the uniformed veterans especially 
cruelly for, in their opinion, disgracing the uniform (Arnold, 1985). One instance was 
recorded through the testimony of an arrested guard. A squad of police attacked Frank 
Ribaudo, a 31 year-old veteran who volunteered for service in World War I “so that I 


should not be known as a slacker.” Along with other uniformed veterans he was beaten, 


hrown into jail, and beaten more while an officer suggested they “finish up the job the 


Huns hadn’t finished” (Brown, 1919). Though the formal structure of the strikers’ guard 


clearly failed, more informal marshaling of strike actions was conducted through the 


olidarity of the picketing masses. 


ith 
In addition to new organizing tactics, strikers harkened directly back to 1912 w1 


ion and the city 
the “Children’s exodus” tactic. Due to the severity of police aggress! sia 


knew that they 


) “dv j ikers 
“uthorities’ belief that they had acted too mildly 1» 1912, the strik 
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could not be as public about the “exodus” as they were in 1912 and refused to endu 
gjmilar attack at the train station. To avoid police violence A. J. Muste. as ee . 

; or 
the strikers, “refused to say why or when the children would be sent away, would not tell 
how many would go and would not name their destination” (“Lawrence Faces Another 
strike”, Boston Daily Globe, March 29, 1919). Starting at the end of March, children 
were secretly taken away by truck to sympathetic families in Boston and other parts of 
New England. The strike committee publicized the evacuations only after the safe arrival 
of the children at their destination. By the end of March the influx of relief funds slowed 
due to the competition from strikes and defense committees all over the country. As a 
result, the children’s evacuation was done more for economic reasons than was the case 
‘1 1912. As in 1912, strike opponents took a hard stance against the children’s 
evacuation, condemning the tactic as “socialism carried to the nth degree.” The City 
Missionary offered aid to those striking families who promised to keep their children in 
the city (Arnold, 1985). 

The presence of so many “bread and roses” veterans on the strike committee 
made it possible for the strike to be organized upon the successful foundation of the 1912 
conflict. Rank and file strikers were particularly aware of the city’s heritage of labor 
militancy. When a UTW official visited Lawrence in January to attempt to quell the 


Agitation for the strike, he told a crowd, “Nothing was gained by strikes. ” A person eee 


crowd responded, “How about 19122” (Amold, 1985). The strikers’ homegrown activism 


attling the virulence of the police and city 


coupled with outside support was the key to 


authorities. 
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organizing Against “48-54” 


Having learned their lesson from the “bread and roses” conflict, city authoriti 
; ities 


reacted in a much more repressive way in 1919. Even before the walkout began Irish- 
american Mayor John J. Hurley deputized an auxiliary force of police and secured the 
services of supplementary police from Newton, Lowell, Haverhill, Cambridge, Salem, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire (Goldberg, 1984). The city wanted to avoid the public 
relations nightmare of 1912, when the Massachusetts militia was called out to control 
civil unrest for the first time in state history. The city was concerned with the devastating 
toll that a strike of over 25,000 workers would again have on its image. City authorities, 
Yankee, and old immigrant conservatives railed against bolshevism, the new immigrant 
“unwashed masses”, and the radical “foreign element” as a way to discredit the justness 
of the “48-54” protest. Department of Justice agents were also on duty in Lawrence to 
report on the activities of radical agitators and suspected “reds”. Plain-clothes agents 
hung around popular strike locations and in city shops and restaurants and sometimes 
infiltrated strike committee meetings (Goldberg, 1984). Their investigations during the 
‘trike later proved valuable during the “Palmer Raids” when arrests, and deportations of 


uspected radicals occurred in Lawrence and across the country beginning in the fall of 


9] 9. 


i ion of 1917. 
The strike’s opposition had a new weapon after the Russian Revolution 0 


Seas Seacts itators 
’pponents portrayed the strike as a fight for Communism instigated by outside ag 


ities, and old 
“ther than a struggle for industrial democracy. Newspapets, city authorities, 


F ve 99 “red”, and 
immj rds like “bolshevist , 
Migrant community leaders repeatedly used wo 


ndents also 
: and outside correspon 
““Volutionary” to discredit the strike. Local reporters 
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ad fiery language to describe the strikers, including: “so¢j aint 
us 


79 46 


; agitators”, 
99 66 


‘ stile 99 66 . 99 
sforeigners > unruly’, “UMteta aaan, “lawless”, “radica 


1 “bolshevists”, “‘anti- 
99 66 


overnment ultra-radical”, “slackers”, “Ignorants”, “fools”, « 
b 


» brigands”, “I.W.W.’s”, 
99 «666 


“mountebanks “burglars’’, “enemies of democracy”, “destroyers of property rights”, 


“anarchists”, and “undesirables”. The threads of the “God and Country” mentality born in 


late 1912 now ran through the social fabric of the city. Promulgating this rhetoric were 


Father James O’Reilly of Saint Mary’s Church, Mayor John Hurley, Alderman and 
Commissioner of Public Safety Peter Carr, and the AFL leadership including UTW 
President John Golden. A Citizen’s Committee of almost 200 prominent Lawrence 
businessmen and old immigrant community leaders also weighed in against the strike. 


City officials preyed upon the ethnic and political-based hatred of the new immigrant-led 


strike. 


Fearing a repeat of the events of 1912, which had tarnished the city’s image the 
Lawrence police force banned mass-meetings and parades on February 5th. In the 
ttitude of 
‘ollowing statement Commissioner of Public Safety Peter Carr summed up the a 


-awrence’s civic leadership towards the strike: 


care nothing 
“Those who seek to exploit the fair name of Lawrence aapegetaraig the 
for our city, our state, our nation. Bolshevism, se gg Sd niubiatdin 
destroyer of property rights, the breeder of anare A encourage Bolshevism. 
Lawrence. A parade under present conditions wou 


There will be no parade” (Arnold, 1985). 


ican flags, 
d only carry American 
“spite the promise from strike leaders that marchers woul 7 


‘ker s’ ard, and that women 
Nat strikers would police their own with the help of the strikers gu 


ve sed to 
city authorities refu 
‘Nd children would comprise the majority of the marchers, ity 


: ce Common, 
“llow demonstrations. The police made the Lawren 
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-limits. Strikers we 
2 strike, off-limt ere forced to meet j 
ne 19! eet in a private lot descr 
cribed as a 





+ +n a nearby ethnic neight 

«gump heaP in : ghborhood (Unknown, Forward Supplement, April, 
019) The ban on public gatherings made picketing especially risky since the swinging 
clubs and fists of officers on horseback summar ily broke up almost any public assembly 
Police arrested strikers on vague charges of “assault”, “intimidation”, and “intent to incite 
, riot”. The most brutal of the police suppression came on February 21" when a group of 
spout 3,000 incensed workers leaving a “dump heap” meeting crossed the Common to 
get to the mill district. Waiting for them were two squads of mounted police on either 
ide of the Common. Observer and strike organizer Ida Ripley described the incident in 
ye Forward Supplement’s April issue titled “The Truth About the Lawrence Police.” 
“When the strikers had reached the center, at a signal it seemed, they rode into the midst 
of the people, beating heads on every side so that the crowd swirled in every direction 
snd came into personal contact with the police.” In his doctoral dissertation, labor 
uistorian Dexter Arnold, describes the melee as lasting a half-hour or more where “amidst 
e battle, police beat up City Hall employees who had left their offices to watch the 

‘lee” (Arnold, p. 643). Dozens of strikers were arrested and it became clear that the 

''s lactic for ending the strike was through violent repression. 

Lawrence District Court Judge Jeremiah Mahoney supported the particularly 


“nl aggression of the police. According to the Boston Herald on February 18th: 


‘lge Jeremiah J. Mahoney of the district court continued imposing heavy penalties on 







Les brought before him.” Mahone aa strikers to 


» heavy fines, slowly depleting the time and reliet funds of the general strike 








“Mitte a satnead the strike Com mittee” 
e. Massachusetts Governor Calvin COON PY ©” af ee Mirae, 
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cebruaty 18th appeal to investigate the police actions. When Ime Kaplan and oth 
| 1 and other 


grikers went ' Boston Coolidge they were met instead with 
7 a 


etter furnished by his secretary that perpetuated “Go dandc ounty” ideals: 


The results which you will secure from the Great War and f i 

7 rom 
America will be exactly what you desire to make them. It is my alee esac 
resident of Massachusetts should have the equal protection of the laws and be 


supported to the extent of the power of this Commonwealth in his right to pursue 
a lawful occupation. I trust that you will co-operate with the duly constituted 


authorities of the city, State, and nation to this end. (“Protest to Governor”. New 
York Times, February 19, 1919) 


The “God and Country” sentiment culminated with the police receiving the use of a 
vehicle-mounted machine gun for the protection of the city. The authorities were 
embarrassed by the fact that Carlo Tresca snuck in and out of Lawrence despite their 
concerted efforts to keep him out of the city. On May 5" almost 4 months into the strike, 
the police stepped up their repressive activity with the arrival of the machine gun and the 
eventual kidnapping of strike leaders Anthony Capraro and Nathan Kleinman (Goldberg, 
:984). The machine gun arrived to great fanfare and was manned by a contingent of 


most a dozen decorated veterans of World War One employed by the police 


imed, “...if 
partment. Lawrence authorities refused to say where they got it but claim 


“9 fe chine Gun”, Boston 
cessary it will be turned onto the mob” (“Lawrence Police Get Ma 


th and 
aily Globe, May 5, 1919). The machine gun became a symbol of the streng 


ress a rank and file 
‘anization of the anti-strike forces and their concerted effort to supp 


»vement for social and economic justice. 


iti jgilantism were 
At meetings and rallies of anti-strike authorities calls for vig 


: orth Carolina’s 
‘timated, Such a call by Mayor Hurley was lauded 1n Charlotte, N 


himself... engineered the formation 


“ebruary git edition of The Observer: “Mayo! Hurley 
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-rotective committees’, and in connection with 
of ‘protet ith these organizations the 1 iti 
: proposition 
yas publicly discussed of applying Ku Klux Klan methods for disposal of the disturbers 


without ceremony’. The article criticized the hypocrisy of Northerners’ denouncements 
of the KKK while choosing to employ its tactics openly. Whether or not Hurley’s 
remarks were meant literally a number of Lawrence citizens took up the call. 

In the early morning of May 6" two strike committee members and ACWA 
organizers sent to Lawrence from New York were kidnapped from their lodgings. 
Anthony Capraro and Nathan Kleinman, the only strike leaders lodged at the popular 
Needham Hotel, were abducted by “about twenty... masked men who took them from 
their hotel at the point of revolvers” (“Strike Leaders Expelled”, New York Times, May 6, 
|919). Dragged into cars Capraro and Kleinamn were severely beaten, dumped in rural 
areas of neighboring towns, and had their lives threatened if they ever returned to 
Lawrence. Kleinman and Capraro, beaten and badly injured, stumbled into local police 
slalions before strike committee members brought them to Boston for medical treatment 
“nd recuperation. Both men eventually returned to Lawrence. Though the identities of the 


“asked men remained a mystery, the Boston Daily Globe ran the headline “Kidnapping 


“ay Have Been Bold Frame-up” on May 7th implying that strikers staged the incident. 


“gional papers like The Lowell Sun wrote that the “intruding anarchists have deserved at 


‘ast as much as that and more also” (AMmGldn Lament The opposition desperately sought 


, ey on desperate 
’ “cpict the strike as a revolutionary movement whose leaders preyed upon despe 


LOrey i d P ee 
i2n-born Operatives’. e - 
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culmination 


After nearly fourteen weeks mill owners who had remained largely silent 
n 


- oughout the strike expressed an interest in negotiations. The Strikers stood strong with 


the help of sporadic inflows of aid from across the region and country. At the same time 
Lawrence racked up debt as bills for police coverage came in from area municipalities 
who'd sent officers to the city during the strike, Smal] businesses were hurting too with 
fewer and fewer customers as the strike wore on. Pressure both from the community and 
from the new orders piling up for spring catalog releases made a settlement more likely 
(Arnold, 1985). 

The strike committee depended on the crucial work of the three ministers in 
securing relief funds from leftist networks and labor organizations from outside to sustain 
the strike. While the funds received totaled nearly $90,000, the committee experienced 
periods of financial drought as it attempted to keep almost 15,000 workers and their 
‘amilies warm, fed, and healthy (Goldberg, 1984). Nevertheless, in periods of slack relief, 
-\hnic branches did their best to ease the burden evidenced by the Italian branch’s refusal 


accept relief for a week (Arnold, 1985). Ethnic branches’ ties with their respective 


3 “ - unit 
‘munities were crucial in obtaining credit from grocery stores. This labor-community 


‘lidarity and commitment to the “48-54” cause reinforced by the legacy of 1912 allowed 


© strikers to outlast the mill owners in the standoff. 


ill owners 
Until mounting community pressure and sudden orders arrived the mi 


i American 
“d no need to settle (Goldberg, 1984). Mills had slack work, but firms like the 


Wy nce, could 
Woolen Company which owned nla multiple locations outside of Lawre 


‘ eee ate locations. 
Put out” parts of the production process halted by the strike in altern 
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sated attempts by state and federal authorities to Settle the strike were refused by mill 
Rep 


ecttip demonstrating that the mills could afford to hold out just as long as strikers. 
own 


ker, agent of the Pacific Mills, bullishly 


Walter Pat Stated his mill’s position in abstaining 


fom negotiations: 
Men who use pistols and weapons and beat up the police are not the kind of folk 
who look for industrial peace. They don’t want to talk the situation over. They are 
apparently of the opinion that the mill men will offer them some concessions, but 
we will not. The Pacific and the Arlington Mills are running splendidly. This is 
not a strike. It is a war, and we are in the fight to the finish. If the ending of this 


strike depends on our giving in anything then the settlement is not near (“Mill 
Men Will Not Grant Concessions”, Boston Daily Globe, March 23, 1919). 


Most attempts to negotiate were halted when representatives of the mills walked 
out of meetings due to the presence of strikers’ negotiation committee members who mill 
owners argued were representatives of the radical unions they refused to recognize. 
Instead, mill owners wanted to meet separately with the workers they employed. This 
lactic was a direct refusal to recognize the workers’ representation by a singular union. At 
ihe same time it was part of a larger effort to promote divisions among the city’s textile 
workers. Mill owners also cancelled meetings on the grounds that the strikers’ 


di f 


. | age 
: illin eness to democratically eng 
heir workers. In other words, ownership feigned a 


ike and 
| to prolong the strike 
‘h its employees over matters of employment as @ wstili 







credit its leaders. 
Oe 
; ciliation meetings W! 
Federal agents for the Department eres 


mplished nothing. It 
0 Sides on February 12" and 13” but left the city having accomp ie. 
a ace re 
in investigating what sec 
~“<Me clear that the Department of Labor we ae ic institutions” 
| “overthrowing our democratic 
Villiam Wilson described as a movement for OV ne 








Strike to B viki”’ 
~plames Lawrence olsheviki”, Boston Daily Globe, February 21, 1919) 
y Wilson later visited Lawrence to “address the graduates of the Even; 
vening High 


secretal 
+ While there he was asked to speak to the strike committee but refused to d 
0 do so 


school. 
sting his busy schedule (“Sec Wilson Rebuffs Lawrence Strikers” Boston Daily Glob 
; ay obe, 
april 24, 1919). Subsequent requests to Governor Coolidge to intervene went 
n 


unanswered for similar reasons. 


At this same time newspapers reported the resignation of Angelo Rocco as the 





easurer of the strike committee. Rocco, the city’s first Italian-American lawyer, did not 
announce why he resigned. Later, at the suggestion of Mayor Hurley, he created a 


Business and Professional Men’s Committee made up of prominent new immigrant 


leaders. As upwardly mobile representatives of the new immigrant community, Rocco 


the committee, stood on the fence between the desire to assimilate into 


and members of 
as leaders of the new immigrants 


Lawrence civic life and the need to remain loyal 


Goldberg, 1984). 











athetic to the strikers, sought a speedy 


Rocco’s committee, though mostly symp 
onciliation and a return to work to halt the attack on Lawrence’s new immigrant 
tings between the strikers and mill owners 


‘munity. Rocco’s committee brokered mee 
ating committee free of the 


| pushed the strike committee to appoint a new negoti 
attempt at settling the 


meet with. The first 


Men’s Committee came on March 





ulside agitators” the mill owners refused to 





‘Ke Using the help of the Business and Professional 






si Sos 
Representatives of a number of the mils 


Om , 7 
Pany’s four mills were to hold 





re r . 
Presentatives. When the dem 
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wikers employed by the Everett Mill, mill Ownership flatly refu sed Conf 
/ - Conferences with 


the other mills were cancelled when Ime Kaplan attempted to lead the Kunhardt Mill 
I 












elegation to its conference. 
\ 


He was denied entrance by owner George E. Kunhardt, who 


icked, “Are you all employees of this mill?” Kaplan replied, “We cna hich toase 


99 ‘ ; 
estions, not to answer them.” (“Lawrence Strike Conference Fails” 


q , Boston Daily 


Globe, March 25, 1919). Though the conferences failed it marked the first time that 
capital met with labor in the conflict. 

At the beginning of April, Governor Coolidge involved himself in the Lawrence 
srike. He personally called on mill owners to accept state arbitration; they refused. The 
mill owners held that arbitration was unnecessary given the fact that they could not afford 
‘o raise wages. Their stubbornness was met by new flexibility from the strike committee, 
who now agreed to arbitration, even with the condition that they return to work 
mmediately (Arnold, 1985). In the face of the owners’ recalcitrance, strikers agreed to 
‘nvestigative hearings conducted in Lawrence by the State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation. The hearings provided little more than a sounding board for both sides to 
»ovide their arguments. At the end of the investigation the board submitted its 

ommendation, which in principle agreed with strikers on the substandard conditions 
mill owners. It produced no direct 


‘sent in the mills, but nevertheless sided with the 


lect on ending the strike. 


ns, the strikers still held strong. The “48-54” 
ted meetings, pickets, and visits by 1912 


Now with little hope for negotiatio 





'Kers maintained their solidarity through Sp 







“'°°5 like Carlo Tresca. May Day marked a celebratl 


Uistricts 


decor ated and gatherings and picn c 5 nei — 
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golidarity ve Oe _ Meetings were held across the city to keep morale 
high. Although a desperate city government Stepped up its repression, strikers clung to 
heir emergent union, the ATW, and what little relief funds remained. Meanwhile the 
mills were faced with losing new spring contracts entirely if they could not begin 

pro duction. Mill owners could not outlast the unified strength of their workers, 

In a last ditch attempt at breaking the Strike, the Everett Mil] opened for 
production. Perhaps as a test to see how Many workers would rush back, mill owners 
watched as over 10,000 operatives Steadfastly remained away from work (Goldberg, 
1984). However, the UTW now re-entered the picture, this time ostensibly on the side of 
the strike. Yet, the UT'W made demands of its Own, separate from the strike committee. 
Perhaps sensing the opportunity to credit itself with a prominent victory, the UTW 
demanded a 15% wage increase in the region’s textile centers. This was greater than the 
"48-54" demand, which would have seen raises of about 12% (Council of Churches, 
1919). The UTW’s offer was a face-saving way to end the strike for the mill owners. In 
this way they could keep the appearance of refusing to negotiate with “radical agitators”, 
‘instead doing business with a “regular union”. They also appeared to make good on their 
!omise of adjusting the wage rate when economic conditions improved, since the spring 


\ brought increased orders and an improved economic climate. 


The mills of Lawrence acceded to the UTW’s wage demand and suddenly 


r 
‘lOunced their plan to A. J. Muste on May 19". Muste and other negotiators late 


th A 
strikers voted 
“ured a non-discrimination promise from most of the mills. On May 20 

; dent reported on 
‘ the lerms of the settlement. The New York Times’ Lawrence correspon p 
xington Hall) 


‘ ; all (Le 
"yee 1919, “So great was the crowd that tried to enter the small h ( 
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) ike leaders were forced to order all of 
” sti their followers to the eets abou he 
Streets tt 


pilding and then addressed them from the windows of the halt where the sett 
settlement 


«as unanimously accepted. Workers returned to the mills over the next two days, the 
ays, t 
rike committee disbanded, and all Outstanding business was left for the ATW (Arnold 


1985). 
For the second time in seven years thousands of Lawrence workers outlasted mill] 


owners in a brutal, bitter struggle for “bread and roses”. Once again Lawrence was the 


storm center of labor activism in the country and a model for “one big union” labor 
activism. The Lawrence model of ethnic solidarity and strong organizational structuring 
provided inspiration for the labor movement elsewhere and proved that labor could 
confront capital head-on and win. However, with this win, Lawrence workers were 
confronted with new challenges. The same difficulty workers faced in 1912 with 
establishing a permanent industrial union was exacerbated when the purge of left-leaning 
organizations occurred at the end of 1919. Lawrencians had difficulty solidifying an 
WW presence in the face of “God and Country” in 1912 and had the same challenge 


“th building the ATW in the face of the Palmer Raids in 1919. 





»./ 
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; t 
912 strike means tha other strikes in Lawrence are given less attent; 
€nuion. As a result 
most of the Lawrence History Center’s strike-related oral histories f 
OCus On the 1912 


ty ducted with that 
strike and were con purpose. Any mention 
: of the 1919 strike 
was either 
| knowledgeable interview , 
induced by Know ers or done so by intervie : 
wees by their own accord 


In addition, Lawrence has hosted many strikes and therefore many of their stories oft 
S Often 


set intertwined and confused. Additionally, a number of different forces mobilized after 


each strike to “whitewash” the memory of radical labor militancy. Some of those forces 


can be observed in play 1n the following oral histories from Angelo Rocco and Jack 


Dilavore. 


Angelo Rocco 


Father Milanese — before 1912 — Father Milanese came over to Lawrence and he was the 
pastor of Holy Rosary Church, put up the new school for the Italian people on Summer 
Street and he got $50,000 from the mill owner at the time — not during the strike — prior 
(0 it, to build up the school — long before the strike. $50,000 was not given to Father 
Milanese to bribe us it was given to build the school, prior to the strike. That was in 1910 
‘le Was negative. He was not against the strike. There was another fellow named 
>ellondi, he was against the strike, he was a minister. Bellondi, in 1900 he tried to 
onvert the Italian people to protestant. He was a representative of Spa pao. 

‘ent for the Wood Mill, he got a procurer 's job for the Italian people . ong i sed ? 
“came protestant, a Baptist. There was a fellow — Bellondi and Joe S Dae iets 
‘culenant of Bellondi, a baptist, and they tried to convert the Italian a : ; heat 
‘tin 1919 there was another strike after World War I was finished. fter without 
‘ovember 11, 1918. In 1913 I graduated — I went to law school right after 


. | was a 
“anination. I graduated from Boston Law School in 1916 and became a lawyer 


aw ae he other strike began itwas 
Wyer representing all nationalities. In 1919 -_ and Long two protestant ministers 


( Onducted by Cicai e Salerno and M . s, For 16 
nd they tied ue people to ee sore oe they 

“eeks ~ what they decided to do from 54 hours before to 48 a that’s why they wanted 
Yanted the same money for 54, work 48 an get ie enetile time and I felt it was 
» Sttike and for 16 weeks they didn’t settle it. I was a lawyer ® 





> 4 


















me 


spout t a ‘ 
ape alked religion. Tried to convert!*, What 


they tal 


joe Hurley; I the 
he Governor to try to settle the strike. So Mr 


~~ citizen's committee to go see the Governor to 
a strike. We went to see Calvin Coolidge who was 
calvin Coolidge intervened and the strike Was settle 
pi for 4 Bs ht Beste the Boule te 
Rantist church on ~ they all became J 

«t dge was the governor before — there was a aa pom se neni St. Calvin 

‘ the one that broke the strike, He said because of law and order th epartment , and he 
they pul him up lor Vice President. The Republican Party nomi sb ei “a In 1920 
President and Calvin Coolidge for Vice President, They got elected in 1920, — 
Harding died and Calvin Coolidge became preside — 


, nt. In 1924 he was elected pres; 
he United States. In 1924 they restricted immigration and they created Giteunics * 


/924 to 34. The Italian people lost all the money they had, They wouldn’t let more th 
4000 people in because of the immigration law. They adopted the census of 1890 rr 
‘here were no Italian people they tried to discriminate against the Italian people. After the 
talian people did all good for their country, build it up as much as they can, work in the 
mines. build up a lot of places and after they said we don’t want no more Italians. That 
was in 1924 the Johnson Bill, that’s what they call it. Then they restricted immigration 
and they insisted too that whoever owed the U.S. money would have to pay. Then they 
put a high tariff, the... Bill. You had to pay a high tariff to bring anything gin the U.S. So 
ihe depression started. In that time we built a lot of house to have more income. So the 
house did not rent and the bank didn’t get the money. We had a depression until President 


Roosevelt came 1n. 


the Governor at that time. Then 


ni they got paid for 48 hours they 
ible students — Bellondi had a 


D: After the 1912 strike what happened to the union? 


R: After 1912 strike at the time everybody had to belong to the union’. They had 
‘iict benefits, they had insurance for life. There was a lot of fringe benefits ©. This was 





with the leaders of the strike. It 1s possible that an 
lishment and one foot still in the new immigrant 
nd Cedric Long were both ministers they were 


| seems that Rocco must have had a personal conflict 
‘r \urmoil from having one foot in the Lawrence estab 


“id may have caused this sentiment. While A.J. Muste a 


-slict-oriented. There is very little 
ike of thei i o radical and socialist-oriented, * 
vd out of their respective congregations for being iiiglon into the strike matter. It 1s likely that Rocco 


dence in any pri heir injecting re 

| primary documents of their 1nj ia dedi ity when the strike began. 
“ Somewhat upstaged by these two passionate radicals who arrived in ene svith other Italian leaders 
“id Goldberg, in his book A Tale of Three Cities theorizes that Roce®, ANE ving up noted 
‘ochelli and Bellondi, was an informant to the Department of Justice resp 

“!an radicals during the Palmer Raids. 

Rocco ig referring to his “Business and Professiona 


K0cco ig referring to the Boston Police strike of 1919, anothe 


volved in repressing, ‘I the late 1930s. 
ill ‘t'ong union structure was not created in Lawrence a the late 1930s. 
ti the mills little by little but did not become the norm rate these benefits er 
abs hile strikers were able to secure certain demands 1 why there were so many 

“ence of a str ong union structure. This is part of te neat” 


| Men’s Committee”. 


r strike in which Coolidge was heavily 


Closed-shop policies crept 


the 
oded over time due to 
strikes after 1912. 











7] 
e 1912 agreement. Then what hanr- 

sa Giovannitti ware freed in tepa ey ‘ the I 
gee with the expectation to be somebody. Then the n nd 
ople. But when the war broke out in 1914 ; e IW 
ee eee 
school and became a lawyer in 1914, | wags . 
the war was OVET, they cut the hours of work 
strike 10 1919 because they were going to cut 


-AWTence strike and after 


wrence. The people didn't like what 
for Bellondi, who was a Baptist 


strike was settled these people tried to become Jehovah Witness. The strike lasted 16 
weeks. It was over In 1919. The mayor in Lawrence was John Joseph Hurley. I asked him 
to form a committee to see if the Governor could possibly intervene and he appointed me 
as chairman and we formed a group and went to see Calvin Coolidge. Coolidge 
intervened and made it possible to meet with the mill agent and we settled the strike in 
1919. The World War stopped Nov. 11, 1918 and I happened to be in Boston at that time 
and set up some cases. When I came back to Lawrence we had fireworks to celebrate the 
war. I bought the fireworks from Providence, R.I. the firemen came up here. It used to be 
the Lexington Hall at the corner of Lawrence St. and Myrtle St. DeCesare owned the 
house on Jackson and Avon on the left hand side. It took some time - they took over 
Saunders Street, where the big guys lived. I know for my part, for my contribution, I built 
about 30 houses. I became -- first of all during the world war, during the depression, I 
couldn't much of anything. I got along buying real estate. Then in 1938 I started a saw 
lumber mill. I started in New Hampshire. I buy the trees, cut them and take them to the 
mill and put them into lumber. Near Derry, N.H., going northeast. I had Mr. Lane run the 
saw mill in Chester, N.H. then I run allover the state of N.H. lumber cheap enough a 
people to buy. When WWII broke out, in ‘41, I made lumber for the oma = A 
the people what the government wants, the War Production Board, they told us what they 

5 I continued the lumber and 
wanted to carry on the war. Then after the war was over FT skcudnele, they 
believe me the people in N.H. didn't like Italian people “ aa some people were so 
didnt help us out. If they could stop us they <1: 1 talians, In 1956 I put up a saw mill 
Prejudiced. Even in Ashland, Mass. they dont like Italians. 


me to secure in Lawrence. In the 


After two brutal strikes and an 
d group and accident insurance. 


workforce took a long ti 
from mill owners. 
kers sick pay an 


Secure industrial democracy and an organized 
meantime, workers could only hope for benevolence 
imp on his life, William Wood began granune his wor 

20 Ettor and Giovannitti were freed in November of 1912. 

Muste and Long, and a third minister Harld Rotzel, wp ne 
slaker ministers respectively and public faces of the str 


e actually Congregationalist, Methodist and 


eren’t its sole leaders. 








ing mill.” , dT lost oe 
Per yOu use, has to be planed, after I worked ; to Planing mill. You know the 


nat in Ashland and I built 30 houses over here “St re oy ebireg 


on a ROUSE AN d to get a second mortgage at $0. made it possible for these people 
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pilavore (YE represent the interviewer vy; 
‘ewee Jack Dilavore) er Yilderay Erdener and JD the 


Jack 
jnterv 


vB; So, there were many Strikes after 1912 


yp: 1919 strike was almost, not quite as bad as 
my family because two of my, of a brother and 
were many children that were sent to, out to he] 
children to take care of, so, and my family was 
brother and a sister that was sent to Roxbury and j 
anyone that was sympathetic toward the strike j 
they fed them and clothed them and gave them 
entire length of the strike. 


YE: People don't, I did not realize that they did in 1919. They talk about 1912 sendin 
children to other places — 5 


JD: Yeah, the same thing happened in 1919. That's when my family was affected by it. 
More so than in the 1912... 'Course we had a larger family by then. 


YE: And you were older also to realize some of the things what - - 
JD: That were happening, sure... I was working in the wood mill at that time. 


YE: And do you know why, obviously, it was again with the payment, some 
disagreement? 


JD: Shorter hours... Shorter hours and trying to maintain the same weekly pay. Trying to 
have 44 hours pay for 40 hours work”. 


YE: Did you succeed, do you remember? 


JD: Yes... It was an area wide strike. The whole city was involved. 


YE: Well, that was an important turning point. 

22 it graduall 
JD: Oh, yes. In the 1912 strike, they went from... 54 to 48°°... Then later on it gracually 
g0t down to 44 and then we went to the 40. 


eryone is 
YE: And, so later, do you have another memories from — It seems to be, every 
lalking about 1912, but they ignore other strikes in Lawrence. 


i “aw: ee 
21, 

22 The 1919 strike went from 54 to 48 hours. ant from 56 hours to 54 hours. 
The 1912 strike was prompted when the workweek W 
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Well, it was in comparison wate be wasn't as, it wasn't a brutal on the part of the 
soe as the 1912 strike, they didn't, they didn't have to cal] in the militia, but it was quite 
. I don't remember of any deaths in 
‘oil 


the City, and - - Really the 1912 strike seems 
pe more vivid in my mind than the 1919*, of just how the police reacted. 
to 


YE: How did they start, I wonder, how did the 


y Start this strike? I mean, did they come in 
ike? There were leaders 
we are on strike’? 
and say, 


Who started the strike? 


s, there were leaders. They tried to get back some of the leaders that we had had in 

JD: =o trike, and they were successful in afew instances, | believe that was when 
the 191 Pitanvetti came to Lawrence’*. And later on they were accused of being 
Sacco an nd they were jailed for implication with murder of somebody. Which 
Socialists :. trial was rigged and they were found guilty, but later on were found to 
yest 9B innocent but they were put to death. ] believe they were put to death, Sacco 

ve 
ye Vanzetti? 


YE: O 9 9, and then there was i 22 also fA Strike In 1922 I y I 
Bus 


JD: I'm not, I'm not clear on, on just, on those dates... Whether it was 1919 or 1923 that 
:im 3 ’ 
we get the 40 hours. 


iodicals mention 

———— ondents in several ed and ial rrespondent 
e This seems to be ime of a lot a eee peaceful and oe Ae eens to which she 
ft shock upon arriving in the ae oman on Essex St. where cei thing about it!”. Even Julia” 
from the Forward Supplement asked poy here the mills are, I gn ee that there was a strike in 
rPhied: “T have no sap nies es! iio meee done in 1988 is epi of strike events where 
ee eesick ee wee ee probably due to the ebb an i, 

, the year she was married. as not. f the S 
sometimes there was action and other oe oe out for the arrival of the leaders 0 
The Lawrence authorities were very 


visited the city to 
otable radicals 
into the city and other n co and Vanzetti made a 
Strik ful in sneaking Carlo Tresca 1n dence that shows Sac 
€fs Were successful i 


: vi f ; in the Northeast, it is 

d. There 1s no e bor unionism 1 ! tee 
make speeches and urge the Btrikore saan as the center for r oie bai and Vanzettl rie cae se is a 
Visit to Lawrence during the strike. T i more than once by the -. remembering. This remem 
Pee wen ee et Lawrence he | This could be what ppl militancy. The strike 
duri ir famous trial. ical and leftis ly fall. The s 
? ng the years of their ‘tion as a center for radica hand lasting through to early 
75 Ament to Lawrence’s posi :nning at the end of Marc 

A strike did occur in 1922 beginnin 


f the industry the 
ressed nature O ae 
0% wage cut. Due to ye saa ted by the cOnSe? 
‘arted when mills announced a Miers oe vrmanity and for te 
Ike was met much more favorably by mm 


d wage cul. 
Ive the propose 

ie rh ce cided oe agreed to shelv 

~ 08 of the AFL. The strike e * 
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Chapter 5 


“One red flame jailed, another rises in its place... That’s when ] came into the story” 
SLOry 


- Anne Burlak Timpson 


“In all these developments neither the workers nor the bosses forgot the 
Lawrence traditions of 1912 and 1919” 


- Jack Stachel, The Communist May 1931] 


1931 


The late 1920s brought economic panic and depression to the United States. By this time, 
no longer geographically tied down by the need for waterpower, the textile industry began 
slowly moving south, where cheap, unorganized labor was plentiful. Lawrence, not alone during 
this jobs exodus, was certainly hurt most. Built solely to make textiles, Lawrence was almost 
entirely dependent on the woolen industry. The over 30,000 Lawrencians employed in the mills 


provided the clientele for the thousands more that catered their small businesses to serve the mill 


ile 1 ity. 
operatives. There was no other game in town; as the textile industry went, so too did the city 


d of the 
The extent of the community’s dependence on manufacturing was revealed by the en 


i sured mill 
Work stoppage in 1919 when businesses, so hurt by the industrial shutdown, pres 


bosses to give in to the strikers. : 
' izati strategy, the mi 
Even after th of the 1919 strike and its strong organizational gy 
Nn after the success 
pe “one big union” 
: hop floor. The “one 
*Peratives failed to establish a strong union presence on the shop 


oii ish, did not extend 
Strate ses, gave their lives to establi 
8y that Lawrence workers, in some C45*»> 


tilled in the mills that unions were 


ame ins 
beyond the end of the strikes. As a result, a culture bec 
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only useful during strikes. Indeed, by 193] the only union in the city attempting large-scal 
| e-scale 


i dustrial organization of shop grievance committees and local union bodies was the Nat; / 
8 was the Nationa 


Textile Workers Union (NTW). The NTW had its beginnings in the Trade Union Unity Le 
ague 


(TUUL), an umbrella labor organization of the Communist Party of the United States, built to 


rival the American Federation of Labor (AFL) (Chitty and Murolo, 2001). The TUUL and its 


newspaper “Labor Unity” fell in line with the changing Communist Party’s labor Organization 
strategy that in 1929 sought to end the tactic of infiltrating existing unions in favor of 


establishing its own radical industrial unions. The TUUL’s unions, and specifically the NTW, 


were particularly concerned with organizing the country’s most marginalized workers including 
women, blacks, and the increasing ranks of the unemployed (Chitty and Murolo, 2001). 

The NTW sought to establish its base and an easy foothold in the historically radical 
ranks of Lawrence textile workers. However, the persecution of radicals between the 1919 strike 
and the early1930s brought a new ambivalence towards radical unionism in Lawrence. By the 
beginning of 1931 the NTW had organized just 125 workers in a department of the Wood Mill 
and later a few hundred more in different departments of the Pacific Print Works (Berkman, 


1931). 


Hard hit by the changing economic conditions of the Depression era, mill owners 


| ivity. Known as 
Introduced “efficiency experts” in their mills to cut costs and increase productivity 


rocess broke down 
Scientific management or “Taylorism” after its pioneer Frederick Taylor, the p 


impli tine tasks 
What was previously considered skilled, craft labor into a series of simplified routine 
2001). Efficiency experts visited mills and 


°X€cutable by almost anyone (Chitty and Murolo, 


Its to accepted standards 
°Pserved workers, timing their simplest actions and comparing the resu 


_ After such a comparison, 
lor the Optimum time it took to carry out specific production tasks 
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-fficiency experts made recommendations (0 mill agents as tO Where ce 


tain improvements could 
be made on the shop floor. This often ended up in the singling Out of “underperformin 
g 


workers”, layoffs of workers deemed unnecessary to new Production methods, and the increased 


use of “speed up and stretch out” tactics. Moreover, the control of workers’ 


The Strike of 1931: Part 1 


In the winter of 1931 the American Woolen Company’s mills began the sudden and 
widespread use of efficiency experts and a “stretch out” system where two men worked nine 
machines (Bakeman, 1931). The N TW, having focused its attention on the American Woolen 
Company, orchestrated a strike by 33 workers initiated on February 16" in the combing 
department of the Washington Mill. The NTW’s Lawrence organizer, Edith Berkman, led this 
tiny group of workers with help from other area NTW members and staff. The walkout of the 
small NTW contingent prompted a much larger walkout by nearly 10,000 workers of the 
American Woolen Company’s three major mills (the Wood, Ayer and Washington Mills). They 
demanded the abolition of the nine comb system and a return to the three comb system, the 
withdrawal of efficiency men from the mills, an adjustment downward the speed of machines, no 
discrimination for strike activity and leadership, time and a half for overtime, and recognition of 
the union’ s worker-elected shop committees (Stachel, 193 dedacnscnes':<o eel 


eine tae ae 
| strike in an economic an 
“B8lessive model of industrial unionism sparked a tooth and nal 


iate time for such an effort. 
Political climate that many argued was an inappropriate time 
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As the strike spread, the city’s civic forces mobili 
mobilized to sy : 
PPress it. And, because the 


| ip was avowed] mmuni iti 
trike leadership y Communist, the authorities were able to act swiftly in an effort t 
0 


stifle the strike. As an article in The Communist described it: 


the AF. of L., but one led by reds for their own gains.’... In this concentration of 

force and demagogy against the strike, the W.W. and the Musteites played their 

role in their own way as strikebreaking agencies (Stachel, p. 438). 
The NTW's earlier attacks on two major components of earlier strikes in Lawrence—the [WW 
and AJ Muste—meant that this strike would take a tone of radicalism and militancy never before 
seen there. Fearing the strike’s spread and the growing influence of the Communists on 
Lawrence's workforce, the mills conceded to the withdrawal of their efficiency experts. The 
strike prepared a ballot to submit to the workers on the question of whether or not to accept the 
Concession and end the strike. Before the vote could be taken however, the police raided the 
Strike committee meeting and arrested all of the organizers including Berkman. Each was held on 


; Seek 1). 
$20,000 bail for conspiracy to destroy property and conspiracy to intimidate (Bakeman, 1931) 


* . t 
When it became clear that the necessary funds for bail could be furnished, the U.S. Departmen 







,000 per person. 
of Labor stepped in with additional charges, ratcheting up the bail to almost $40,000 per pe 


A number of th ‘vers. Berkman included, were also held on federal immigration charges as ie 
e organizers, 


th no strike leadership and a weakened 








being “undesirable aliens” (Bakeman, 1931). Wi 


| ittee j hastily hos 
"Banization, the Citizen’s Committee jumped 1n and y ) 
y about 2,000 of the 10,000 strikers 


ted its own vote to end the strike 


_‘Wthe heavily guarded City Hall (Stachel, 1931). Onl 








719 


44.4 in the vote, which resulted ; 
“pated In the Sulted j 
rtiClP N4 to | “Pproval of the ¢ 
ONCESSsions ; 
“TONS and a retur 
n to work 


(pakeman. 1931). 


Though su 


ere more terrified than jubilé 
Ww 


charges brow ght fear to Lawrence’s immigrant workforce. The swift | 
areanizers struck a grave blow to labor militancy and n th | a 
g Ow the severely weakened NTW could 
not provide protection for militant workers. The NTW held onto about one hundred memb 
ers 
across various departments in the American Woolen Company but it was dealt a serious setback 
when almost 500 workers at the Pacific Print Works Split from NTW’s ranks (Bakely, 1931). 
Influenced by the anti-communist and anti-immigrant rhetoric that leveled the NTW and 
the IWW before it, a small group of NTW members formed the American Textile Workers’ 


Union (ATW). In a 1931 Labor Age summary of the Lawrence Strike in the ATW’s formation is 


explained thusly: 


The reason they (ATW) gave for leaving the NTW is that they did not want to be 
a ‘kite-tail’ to the Communist Party... At its formation the ATW went out of its 


way to emphasize its Americanism... It was a tactic made necessary by the 
Immigration Bureau of the Department of Labor, which has been following the 


policy of deporting all alien leaders of strikes (Bakely, pp. 12-13). 


The ATW branded itself as a progressive industrial union, politically in between the remaining 
Vestiges of the far-left NTW and the traditionally conservative and craft-oriented United Textile 
ustrial union heritage 


Workers (UTW). Its formation marked a divergence from Lawrence’s ind 
tile Workers Union. 


formed in 1912 by the IWW and continued in 1919 by the Amalgamated Tex 
he anti-Communist 


The ATW, hindered by the political atmosphere of the Great Depression and t 
“de-radicalized” away from its “one big 


stigma that washed over the 1931 strike, was effectively 


————— 
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e, forced to play up a more mod 
; cr 


aa” heritag | 
on” a wile 
yn te Mage As the 


summer of 1931 wore on 


4. production Chugged along at a slow a... . 
yextile PI & al a slow pace jn Lawrence with ad 
1a divided. ex 

» COnflicting, and 


“a li7e workforce. 
sralized 
dem 


The 1931 Strike: Part 2 

a oe a how divided the workforce was. With the full backing of city 
and federal authorities, mill ownership achieved a favorable result in the February strike. The 
three WalTing unions representing only a small percentage of the workforce, and with large 
aumbers of workers unemployed, management had a clear advantage. Rumblings of a wage cut 
began reverberating through Lawrence in September. 

AFL leaders Horace Riviere, Thomas Gorman, Francis McMahon, and Robert Watt, 
hearing the rumors, tried desperately to avoid a second 1931 strike. The AFL historically 
preferred negotiations with ownership to settle labor disputes. But the economic slump in 1931 
made the already slim prospect of meeting face-to-face with ownership even more fanciful. 
Knowing that the mill owners would refuse a meeting with union representatives, Riviere 
appealed to the Citizen’s Committee to act on behalf of Lawrence workers and arrange a 
conference with management on the wage issue. Aside from a plea for a general $20 a week 


minimum wage made during a “clambake of the Knights of Columbus at Amesbury”, bya 


ther McDonald, the Citizen’s Committee 


Citizen’s Committee member and St. Mary’s Fa 
g dispute (Boston Globe, September 28, 


remained largely uninterested in mediating the loomin 
ee agreed to engage with the mill 


1931). In a meeting with UTW officials, the Citizen’s Committ 
TW assuring them that mill owner 
din vain throughout September to confer with 


s were not considering a 


owners. They reported back to the U 


Wage cut (Riviere, 1931). The AFL unions trie 
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« before a wage reducticg 
; CTS he : UT) COW : 
owt 4 80 into effect: 4 
ye rat} yu 
aaa WHETS ig 
~ 7 4 ~ . Snore, f cy ~~ 
' oulat wnoOns FTecel ed the IT first laste of relect heir ple as and 
Sction f 
| TOM Law 
ewirtnce 


oe 
th S litte 
On September 26° workers learned ¢} ‘ 
: ; ex 
» th ‘ rr : . 7% slashed LQ : aaie tive 
ner 13 Managers cited stiff ; OMpetition = 
ocedl On Trom Sout} 
rn mille . 
and the cover ‘ 
all Cote Tht 


ation as reasons for the wage cuts (Riviere, 19 +] 
«iil + ; | 
). The y< laimed that the « Ontinued exije«t 
; : CAIS(TEeNnce 


ns industry Was at stake and underting 
srthe industr : iderlined thei, “PPOSitiON to meet 
Celing with exietin, 
ing unions. For 


gem, i act communication with indi Vidual workers Was best: " ij T 
a + «the man Avement 
¢ 4 by » are 


laining insofar as is possible, to the emplovec [<; 

explaining , ‘UPloyes [sic], t les 
hrough their Overseers and supe rVISOrTS. 

che necessity of this wage move if the industr is to ) 

he ef continue in existence here” (“Textile 
Employees of Plants Here Notified of Wage Reductions”, Lawrence Eagle Tribune, Septem 

, September 

6. 1931). It undoubtedly would have been 7 
16. 19 a brave act for an overseer OF supervisor to attempt to 
explain the wage cut to their workforce, making it unlikely that Operatives were notified of the 
cut by any other way than through the newspapers and street conversations. Further justification 
for the wage cuts Came in a statement in the La Eagl m. 

or g wrence Lagle Tribune on October 7": 


The Textile manufacturers of greater Lawrence in whose mills the wage cut is to 
take place issued a statement Wednesday morning in which they called attention 
to the heavy losses by the concerns in recent years. They pointed to the plight of 
the stockholders, large numbers of them local people, who have received no 
dividends for years and have suffered drastic decline in their capital investments 
The fact was also stressed that the wage cut is extended to salaried officials as 


well as the operatives. 


Mill owners received no sympathy from their workers. As they had done many times before, and 


evidently having learned nothing, management sprung the news of the wage cut upon its workers 


through the media rather than engage in industrial democracy. 


<ed out of the 
On October 5'" NTW organizers led thousands of workers walke 
d militancy and disdain for authority, 


Wood and Ayer Mills. The NTW, with its unabashe 
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atch, which « amide, 

acted as the matc 1 suddenly set fire te he} 
alent re< 

“Tit tive 


j 


made the police ; 


ikers and. .4 
- 
“dl lextile 


- } aT (Muste * e | 7 > y v wun % ri TT f | v | 


crippling raids and the splintering of the Aq W, the NTw —n | 
‘ S most fiery Organizer. 
pdith Berkman out on bail and back on the Picket lines in Lawrence 

Over the next two days 24,000 workers in almost all of Lawrence's mills walked 
off the job. The UT'W andl other AFL unions had worked right up until October $* c 
avoid a massive strike, but when thousands of workers streamed from the mills they had 
qo choice but to become involved. The UTW’s New England organizer Horace Riviere 
pad established functioning groups in the Arlington, Monomac, and Shawsheen mills and 
grew significant support from these mills after the strike began (Bakely, 1931). 

The UTW immediately secured a permit through a Lawrence alderman to hold 
daily meetings on the Common. It shared this permit with the developing ATW and its 
workers from the Pacific mills. City authorities flatly rejected a similar permit requested 
by the NTW leadership. Defiantly, the NTW held a rally at the bandstand on the 
Common. Edith Berkman addressed the crowd and was promptly arrested for speaking 


without a permit. In the ensuing mob scene seven other workers were arrested, including 


Samuel Bramhall, prominent figure during the 1919 strike, and Bedros Donegian, a 31 
y would later lead him volunteer to 


year-old Armenian weaver whose developing militanc 
Lawrence Eagle 


fight with the Abraham Lincoln Brigade during the Spanish Civil War ( 
arrest and the subsequent revocation of her bail 


Tribune, October 7, 1931). Berkman’s re 
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tion on immigration charge ' 
and deten '8es left the N rw | 
: Caderle 
$8 arid th | 
re UTw 
and ATW 


- jed the strike of thousands of immigrant 
Sant work 
ers 


The NTW sent organizer Aj 
ine . : 
Burlak Timpson to | 
)Lawre 
nce, to ; 
: AS she put 
it, 


4 au for Edith Berkman. T 
«pinch hit nan. Timpson wag 4 wel 
sure fo NTW 


c she had experience aS a textile 
ile : 
worker ijn the Silk mil] i 
8 Of her n: 
ative Beth] 
sthlehem. 


pecaus 
gylvania. “T was preferred in many ; 
; Was ate 
| . a ‘ rker” (Burl. 
,pson, Oral History). A tireless organizer 7“ 
Timp rganizer and unabashed 
ashed communist 
, She was tk 
as the 


tre lacement for Berkm: . bt 
perfec p man, Recognizing this, a local 
S, newspaper 
described 


eimpson’s arrival with the headline: “ 
Timp adline: “One red flame falls another rj 
S, ef TiSe€s in its place” 

place 


(Burlak-Timpson, Oral History). 


Under Timpson’s and other NTW organizers’ | 

aa —-icanien ct _ the NTW ramped up its 

: Ps involved in the strike. The NTW’s vehement 
opposition to the AFL, ATW, and socialist “Musteites” and the general public’ s 
reluctance to give credence to a communist organization meant that it was relegated to a 
background position for the remainder of the strike. Its repeated attempts at securing 
permits to hold meetings on the Common were denied. The NTW was limited to leading 
its own very separate, militant picket lines mostly near the Wood Mill. The “red union” 
was forced to hold their meetings of never more than a few hundred followers in an 
abandoned private lot on Lincoln Street described by the media as the “red lot” (Boston 


Globe, October 15, 1931). Lawrence’s leading newspaper, the Eagle Tribune, focused 


“regular unions” while outside papers like the 


almost all of its strike coverage on the 
“radical union” no matter how trivial. 


Boston Globe made sure to include updates on the 
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1 not go far beyond sparking . the NTW*. 


1K 
__aivernent ¢ » heat 
invol the Mitval Walk Out 


> other hand, the Li Tw | 
On the N now found itself thrus 
St INtO the le 
adership of a 


— Wink of textile worke 
nassive uprising rs. Its ¢ OMmMitted interest in t} 
in the strike 
. Was pre habl vy 


.od by the fact that 1931 marke 
influenced by larked the first OCCasion whe 
Fy cre an @¢ onorr 
vA lic do 


wrturn 


mugh to affect eve : 
was strong ent ug en the most Skilled textile mill craf 
fart workers, H 
) ’ aVing never 


onal ‘oe strike, the UTW wag ; rT 
ed such a larg Was 1n unfamiliar lerritory as it atternny 
~  SMpted to organize 


over 20,000 workers from occupations and backgrounds jt had traditionally avoided 
AFL President Green proudly remarked at the AFL Convention in Vancouver. 
“Many of these striking textile workers are Polish people, who speak the Polish lancuage 
Organizer Marks speaks that language and it is for that special reason that he was 
assigned to render service,” But the AFL still did not represent the marginalized and 
unskilled new immigrants that more radical unions welcomed (Lawrence Eagle Tribune, 
October 8, 1931). As Anne Burlak Timpson put it, “...the AFL as well as the employers 
would refer to us as being foreigners even though people like myself were American born 


and came out of the industry” (Burlak-Timpson, 1931). The AFL and ATW organizers 
and prominent officials (with names like Dawson, Riviere, McMahon, Gorman, Watt, 
and O’ Hara) represented older immigrant groups. The multi-ethnic and multi- 
denominational “general strike committees” of 1912 and 1919 did not form in 1931. 


There is no evidence that suggests that the “one big union” tactic of translating strike 


meetings into dozens of languages was used in 1931. 





| The UTW spent considerable time and energy pressing the Massachusetts 
ke. It secured a meeting of 11 UTW 
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islators at the State House ON October | 
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Proposed Fescinding the w 
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av conference 
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In essence, the AFL unions preferred arbitration rather than direct, sustained 
conflict with the mill owners. This was why the NTW had formed. “We formed a new 
union because the AFL had a policy of going in to the Management and negotiating with 
sem” (Burlak-Timpson, Oral History). On October 16™ Governor Ely sent his 
recommendation in letters mailed to UTW and ATW organizers and the heads of the 


Lawrence mills. The Lawrence Eagle Tribune on October Sia published the letter and 


summed up its points: 


Governor Ely declared in his communication that should the workers 
return to their duties upon being assured of increases in better times, he 
would consider the advisability of appointing a commission to make a 
general survey of wage conditions in the textile industry to the end that a 
stabilization of base wage rates and working hours may be established. 


At several mass meetings of various workers’ organizations, mostly AFL affiliated, 
position to the wage cut 


workers rejected the Governor’s proposal and stood strong in op 


There was no word from mill owners on the 


(Boston Traveler, October 17, 1931). 
heir actions. 


acceptance of Ely’s proposition. Instead they spoke with t 


yer, Washington, Shawsheen, Prospect, and 


On Monday October 19" the Wood, A 


deluge of returning workers, mill owners woke on 


Pacific Mills reopened. Expecting a 
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The next day the Lawrence Eagle Tribune reported on the “ 
e “.. thousands of 
— massing on the streets... parading back and forth with almost 4 ashe 
St milit: eta * 
Experienced strike veterans led orderly pickets of the mills where they w = . . 
orked. Most of 


" 
the mills were forced to shut down completely without enough workers to engage : 
gage in any 


part of the production process. The Pacific Mills announced an indefinite closure Th 
© 
UTW urged peaceful and orderly mass pickets, while condemning the radical and 


militant picketing tactics of the small NTW cells. This philosophy resulted in a much 


smaller number of arrests than occurred during the more militant 1919 strike. The 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune reported that UTW officials in their mass meetings on the 


Common “scored the activities of the outside radicals attempting to inject themselves into 


of the strike, and told the operatives 


the local situation, urged quiet, orderly prosecution 
_ American Federation of 


that their main hope... lies in aligning themselves with the.. 


Labor” (October 7, 1931). 
d their mills gave strike 


e when the mill owners opene 
ming responsibility for the sudden 
Its leaders recognized 


The mass acts of defiance 


leaders and their cause a boost. The UTW, clal 


outpouring of strength and solidarity, attempted to build on this. 
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as not a reliable source of support. Efforts like a “flow ‘ 
q er day” fundraiser fell wide of 
the fundraising mark (Boston Globe, October 24, 193 1) 
Desperate strikers appealed to the city’s Charit 
arities Department for aid b 
ut were 
denied and told to go to their own strike relief organizations Strikers who 
were not union 
members (the majority) were denied access to the unions’ meager relief funds (Bost 
OSTON 
Globe, October 20, 1931). The NTW contingent’s relief efforts harkened to the 
successful tactics of 1912 and 1919, when striking families sent their children to live with 
sympathetic families in other cities. The Boston Globe reported on October 20 that, “It 


was also announced by the radicals that they would solicit funds for the relief of strikers 


to New York and other cities. The same method was used by the I.W.W. strike leaders 


here in 1912.” However, the NTW did not have the numbers or the organizational 


strength to use this tactic effectively. 
In the end, due to the fragmented organization of the strike, relief for desperate 
of meeting the needs of over 20,000 


urely baffled perspective 
and 1919 


strikers was hard to come by. There was no way 


strikers and competing solicitations from three separate unions s 
thnic-based relief organization in 1912 


the region appealing for relief 


donors. The general strike committee's € 


was lost in 1931. While organizers visited other cities 1n 
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ae UTW relief fund, while each firefighter Pledged $1 a week for x 
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Globe, October 28, 1931). Influential] ; 
Boston lal Boston liberals and Social; 
ocialist Party 
members visited Lawrence and donated to union relief funds. Elizabeth Glend 
S. endower 


Evans, shareholder in the Pacific Mills, once again marched the Lawrence Picket lines 
gonated money, and wrote checks to bail out jailed strikers (Boston Globe, November 5, 
1931). 

Workers also rallied around the bizarre kidnapping of “Red Mike” Schulman, 
prominent Philadelphia Socialist Party member in town to help the UTW. Shulman 
climbed into a car offering him a ride to his lodgings in Lawrence when he was hit over 


the head and subdued. He awoke inside a house in Newburyport, Massachusetts where 


his captors kept him for a while, feeding him at a local restaurant and treating him 


relatively well for a hostage. “Red Mike” claimed that his captors told him they were 
ed to beat 


“hired by an Andover business man to get him out of the way” and were suppos 


him up but decided not to (Boston Globe, October 31, 1931). He explained that his 
leaving him to find his 


captors eventually took him out for a walk and abandoned him, 
the authorities were skeptical of his story, 


way to the Newburyport police station. Though 


rence upon his return and acquired a sort of hero 


he made an impassioned speech in Law 
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931). It is uncle . | x 
Qctober 3), 1931). It is unclear how the Lawrence Strikers reacted to this news. bur # 
ma ws. OU he 


UTW sent organizers from Lawrence to deal with the situation in Maynard, possibly 
igoking to spread the strike. 

Many believed the Assabet closing was the American Woolen Company’ s 
warning to all of its workers across New England. By late October, the American Woolen 
Company began moving machinery and “stock in process of manufacture” from its 
Lawrence plants to others it owned in the region (Boston Globe, October 28, 1951) 
Unions threatened to extend the strike to these mills if the trend continued, but 
management having seen the fractured nature of the strike’s organization was unphased 


The worsted division of the Pacific Mills officially closed on October 21* and by the first 
week in November managers announced a complete and indefinite shutdown. The Pacitic 
Mills, one of the largest manufacturers in the city, employed over 5,000 workers. What 

can only be described as a somber editorial obituary appeared on the front page of the 


Lawrence Eagle Tribune on November 9: 
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the heginning of November. The traditionally anti worker 
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rs, St. Mary's Father McDonald, Holy Rosary’s 1912 strike veteran | 
. fan Father 
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ygilanese and other business and civic leaders, now attempted to save | 
MaWTENCE 
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economic extincuon. By this point Governor Ely had ruled out the UTW and ATW 
proposal to appoint an investigative Commission to report on the causes of the strike and 
the jusuficaion for the wage cuts. . Such a Commission probably would not have 
benefitted the strikers as the Commonwealth’s Commissioner of Labor and Industrnes 
was E. Leroy Sweetser, the commander of the militia in Lawrence during the 19! 2 strike 


(Muste, 1932). Sweetser had risen in the ranks of the GOP after the strike and was 


appointed Commissioner for his “practical experience in dealing with organized labor. 


But his tenure proved a scandal, as he was largely uninvolved in the execution of the 


duties of his office (www.workerseducation.org). 
ed a plan to hold an informal 


Governor Ely and the Citizen's Committee announce 
a way to end the strike (Lawrence 


secret ballot vote among Lawrence textile workers as 
he Citizen’s Committee to mail 


Eagle Tribune, November 4, 1931). The plan was for t 
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«o work” (Boston Globe, November 4, 1931). The ballots Were mailed to Re d 
veren 


McDonald, Fred Heaton, and James Bride, all Citizens’ Committee members. A total of 
360 ballots were turned in with 317 favoring a return to work, 40 “unwilling to work” 
and 3 neutral. The Monomac soon opened, though less than half of its employees voted 
(Lawrence Eagle Tribune, November 5, 1931). 

The return of hundreds of workers at the Monomac and the reopening of the much 
smaller Stevens Mill in North Andover sparked the largest outbreak of violence yet. 
Nearly 1,500 strikers crowded the Monomac Mill gates at the end of the day shift to meet 


the strikebreakers. Police were ready and, reminiscent of their daily activities during the 


1919 strike, “read the riot act” and clubbed hundreds of workers into submission (Boston 


Herald, November 6, 1931). Hearing of this w 


flocked to Lawrence to boost the numbers on the picket lines. Stud 
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- “ember 12" al 
strike. On Nov most all picketing Stopped, with the exception of a few 





radical holdouts from the NTW. Every mill but the Pacific was reopened though with 
Z a 


scaled back workforce. Some mills closed entire departments leaving many jobless and in 


a worse position than when the strike began. 


The strikeover, workers were left demoralized, battered, and too often jobless. 
The proud culture of industrial unionism had disintegrated. Lawrence workers’ 
sensational loss was the first major defeat for the city’s workers in almost twenty years. 
Once the strong trailblazers for the American labor movement, Lawrence became a 


depressed and depressing community, struggling with high unemployment and emptying 


The first issue of the “Lawrence Textile Trumpet’, an independent periodical 
devoted to Lawrence’s textile workers, summed up why the 1931 strike failed: 

In October 1931 a trinity of unions, the NTW, UTW and ATW vied with 
each other for leadership. The UTW was and is conservative to the point of 
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> textile industry and workere’ aren: .. 
status of the ‘ orkers Organizations. The NTW, UTW, and ATW 
recognized their failures, and published articles like AJ Muste’ s “Strike and O 
rganizing 
strategy’. They offered criticism of their competitor unions and themselves in hope ; 

‘ : $0 
recovering and growing stronger by learning from their mistakes. Even the defiant NTW 
was cognizant of its errors with Edith Berkman Weighing in on lessons to be learned and 
offering strategies for better organization in the J uly 1932 issue of Labor Unity. Anne 


Burlak Timpson later admitted, “It seemed to me that our union did not carry ona 


sufficiently effective campaign for unity among the strikers, regardless of what union 


they were members of” (Chomsky, p. 88). 


No matter how the various unions attempted to learn from the lessons of defeat, 
the realities of manufacturing and the economic situation meant that the civic and 


economic landscape of Lawrence was changing. The industry located more and more 
production in the south where unions were almost non-existent. Some departments in the 
Lawrence mills never returned to full capacity after 1931 (Watson, 2005). Unions gained 
as a result of New Deal legislation (Watson, 2005). 
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Anne Burlak Timpson (I represents the interviewees Ma 
pjeshaw and N the narrator Anne Burlak Timpson) ry Armitage and Hartley 


N. My first visit to Boston was 1930. At that time, I did not come here as an 
organizer. I came here to tell about my experiences in the South because the South was 
completely unorganized. We realized, in the National Textile Workers Union, which is 
the union J was associated with... Why was I associated with that union, for instance? The 
AFL was not interested in taking this in because we were so low paid. My estimate of 


that was that we were so low paid that the union didn't expect to get dues from us. How 

much dues can you get from a worker that makes $9.00 a week?... I worked in the textile 

mil] as a weaver and the first four years that I was working in mills, | think I was fired 
here in the United States that said 


five times. We had no rights. There was no law anyw | 
the workers had a right to organize and strike for higher wages or better working 
conditions. 


And you were fired because you spoke up? 
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nterested in creating the kind of 


‘oined the union, I was | 
al pee it possible for us to live halfway decent... | " 
f the textile union that I was also interested in gener | 
that went from New England to Cleveland, as 
ding Convention of the Trade Union Unity 
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it happened, at that time in 1929 to the Foun 
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Lawrence and Lowell that were woolen and worsted 


You started working in the textile mills in Bethlehem in 19 
In 1925? 


N. Silk... Well, I only identified the kind of mills | 
: ; : W : P 
industry, you also didn't... only in cotton did you have a : <m — 
rson. In some places as many as 30 some odd looms. In both = aaron — per 
oolen, you 


started out on maybe two looms. I worked most of the time two looms and after | 
Severa 


years I was on four looms. 


So, in 1925 you started working in the mills in Bethlehem. Was that when you 


I. 
first got involved with union activity? 


N. | Yes. You see, my father was interested in unions. I come from a Ukrainian 
family. Ukraine has always been plundered and divided up by the... I guess the earliest 
ones were the Scandinavians that organized the workers or tried to organize the workers. 
But, in the Ukraine, my mother lived in that part of the Ukraine which was part of 
Austria-Hungary. So, in her girlhood days she didn't work in the mills. She came from a 
peasant family and she came from a family that believed that boys needed an education 
and girls didn't. Girls had to know how to cook and clean house and so on, but they didn't 
have to know how to read and write. My mother was illiterate. She never went to school 
d write when I was 14 at home what 


and I feel very proud that I taught her how to read an 
I knew of teaching. 
the South in the 30s - and | know that you were 
ganizer? Or, in the 


I Tell me, Anne, when you were in 
experienced or 


called to Lawrence in 1931, by that time were you an 


30s in the South were you just starting to learn? 
e National Textile Workers Union from 


zer without some experience. SO, 


_T was a member of th 
member of the union. 
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the time I started work. I couldn't have been d a 
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ke Lawrence (or somewhere else) could represent the gio” Of alll weavers in a 
| © workers of one mill that was 
being able to help the workers of one mi] jaro ©Y Were not organized in such 
inion Was formed because we didn't agree with the AFL ee, Out on strike. So, our 
said once the big industries developed, where say 500 ie ership on craft unions, They 
and they were weavers and SPUMIETS and carders. Only loo 4 fe worked for one employer, 
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— ion. You had © ‘oom and what would ition x 
make it function. You had to know, as a machinist, what made the looms go Sides : 
and so 


forth. 

L ...you've mentioned that you belonged to the National Textile Workers Union. 
N. Well, that was our union and that's what... it was our union that called the strike. 
if Then, you were in the South. Edith Berkman had been... 


N. She was assigned to Lawrence. She was a Lawrence organizer... We were 
acquainted with what existed in what states and where the textile... well, we knew where 
the textile workers were. The South was very important because their major industry was 
textile. And, we knew that if we didn't organize the South they always threatened us with, 
"Well, the South works for lower wages and if you're not satisfied, we can move our 
mills to the South" An exodus of moving the mills from the North to the South did take 
place in the late 20s, beginning of the 30s. There used to be ads in the paper. In your 


research, if you were to check on the newspapers in cities like Lawrence, New Bedford, 
dustry. And shoe industry, like 


Fall River, Lowell, etc. - these are textile cities, major in 
Haverhill had both shoe and textile. Lawrence had some shoe plants, too, but those are 
the two major industries in New England. Haverhill was known as a shoe town, although 
I'm sure there's maybe one or two textile mills there too. 
anizing in the South, but eventually the 


because the wages were less. 


I It's interesting though that you were org 
mills in this area left and went south, apparently 
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Well, nobody came with me, We had people I 

af our union and she was assigned 10 Work in the 1 pee Edith Berkman Was 4 memk 

another organizer 1) the New Bedford-Fall River wen, As €-Lowell area ae 

well, who took care of Taunton, for Instance? Wel] . . we then we h 
ey preferred a textile worker. I was preferred “lad a0 organizer there If there 

worker. And. when I talked about looms and when | ae areas because | was , eentiie 

what were some of the unreasonable things they wanted « about conditions of work -~ 

sed t always say when we were making most Of the Aton to do... Ag tually, we 

the least. Because when the looms were running, all we did was when we had to work 

«o see if everything was in order. The looms, at that time te (0 patrol them and look 

mechanical so that if any of the threads broke - you didn't i y, Were supposed to be 

anyway - whenever they broke, they would be tangling up (if i — threads 

knitting sweaters, for instance, or knitting Shawls, which is a ca ate —— ut 

she same thing over and over again until you make your whole ae p : t "s You do | 

so see that none of the threads broke because as soon as they broke seh ro a 

imperfection because they would get tangled with other threads and aie sail ieaai 

be from a small tangle into a larger and larger area. And, you couldn't correct it unless : 

you stopped the machine and you pulled out the threads that they went across and took 

out ripped, is what we referred to, your ripped thing that was tangled up. And only when 

you came to the good material did you stop and you started all over again. And, that's 

when you had to know how to join the good part of the material so that when you started 

working the machine, it would not leave a bad section or a flaw. Because that would 

mean that that piece of material would have a flaw in it and would have to be sold as a 


second. And, then you don't get paid as much. 


And. we hac 


ad an Of Zanizer in 


was. th 


I. One of the questions that I wanted you to qualify for me is that actually the two 
strikes of 193] were not won by... 
Well, it was in the same mills but because they didn't do what they wanted in the 

And, that was also because not all the mills 


N. 
Ived in the February strike. We had 


February strike, that they came out on strike. At 
were involved in the February strike. I was not Invo 
an organizer. You see I came to replace Edith Berkman. 
ad to do with a method of work rather 


ood it, h 
ss Lue he second strike, the owners wanted 


I The February strike, | 
than wages. It was called a stretch-out. Anyhow nt 
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he South and the North, They we 
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were competing and the South was always used 

| | ‘d as 


0 *@ r . t kh “y h 
1“ ¢ , hs r € Vy 


% keep the difference ways A Teage 
souldn't keep the « ce. Now what they didn't tel wri, the New England aon 
; workers wa : ant His 

48 that very of 

€ vé y Often the 


' yple were on the Board OF TDinantens | 
ame peo} ! Directors in the horthern mil} 

¢ ré on the Be , 

“ yard ot 


pirectors in the South. 


| Did the depression have anything to do With any of 
right in the middle of the depression years now? Y Of these decisions because we're 
N. Yes. Well, the North used to Say "We can't compete with 
came time, if you did some research you would find that man 4 South". And, at the 
which were owned by Congressmen and Governors (in other i = mills in the South, 
was very easy to establish among the workers that they were n i s, the politicians ), it 
conditions of work by dealing with the employers here ‘ane ya ing to get fair 
compete with the South. But, actually the employers in the South non - eg 

. e 


that were the employers in the North. 


L And the other thing that I absolutely have to have cleared up is... I had always 
understood that Edith Berkman was the "Red Flame" and then I read a newspaper article 
that referred to you as the "Red Flame". This is one of those things. I wanted to know 


which one. 


N. Well, the term was first used against Edith. I was not in the picture at all. I was in 
Rhode Island at the time. It was our union and she was our organizer, but it was used 
against her for only a matter of a couple of months. And, then one of the headlines in the 
Lawrence paper, in fact, said, "One red flame jailed. Another rises in her place."... That 
was one of the... that's when I came into the story. And then, of course, ever since then, 
Edith was not referred to. She was in jail. She was in the hands of the authorities... It was 
a federal arrest... She was not deported. But, there is such a law as voluntary departure, 
She was not because we put on a big campaign to keep her from being deported and she's 
Portuguese*®. She was going to be deported to Portugal. And, Portugal was a fascist 


on a large scale. 
Burlak- 





, not 
: The interviewer is wrong. There was no offer of a5% reduction, at least a 
pay scale representing a 10% reduction in pay. 


7 
The workers returned to work under a new 
e. 


Timpson i i in this instanc . : 
pson is confused by the interviewer 1n t dnt confusing Berkman’s deportation 


migration charges. 


Berkman was in fact Polish not Portuguese. Burlak- 
held on 1m 
proceedings with one of the many other NTW members arrested an he 
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N. The AFL leadership were as vicious IN attackir 

<ometimes physically - the employers, The AF] se Of ganizers heth verbally and 

would say, ‘Join an American Union. These are Rebotean nie Circulars ina 

chat they were referring to because she came from Sclend 3 a a an ees 

have that problem because most of the Organizers nto was N New Bedford. they didn't 

preferred to have people who worked at the mill and ‘Ve State. In our union, they 

so forth and so on. Whereas, the AFL as well as the employers 

foreigners even though people like myself were American oe penne refer to us as being 

industry. Many of the organizers were from the industries he eng “os of “ar 
approached them 


to become organizers. 


e yple 


L [ was interested in the Governor here at the time was Governor Ely. Apparently 
he took a very firm hand in the development and apparent resolution of the Stike of 


1931. 


N. Well, the republicans and democrats tried to avoid being involved in battles 
because as far as the employers were concerned, they didn't want any union. But, they 
‘ook advantage in this schism between the unions because one of the things they w anted 
was unity among the workers. But unity for their advantage. And, we constantly tried to 
educate the workers that the employers are going to use any tactic that will break the 
unions. There used to be antagonism between the French Canadians and the Italians. The 
Italians were referred to as the more aggressive people. The French Canadians were 
criticized by other workers because they said they were the ones that cooperated with the 
employers. But, all of these things men against women, older workers against young 
workers, Native Americans well, Native Americans are only the Indians, so.. . you know, 
the English speaking. A lot of the textile workers either originally came here from 
England or Wales or Scotland because that's where the textile mills were. There were 
some textile mills in Poland and some of the other industrial cities. So, you had ue ie 
English-speaking workers that were favored and they used to use that in the oe ae 
of the newspapers you know against the workers from the other Ce en a ‘ 
were Socialists. They used interchangeable Russian or Ukrainian or Sass si “" 
instance. In New Bedford, most of the workers were Portuguese. In Lawrence, 


them were Italians. 


I. ...Did Elizabeth Gurley Flynn take part int 
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, strike She was involved in the 1919 « 'O Spe 
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Well. ] was familiar w ith w hat the AFI ° 
\ ‘ 7 7 eT : —_ 
tion among... We I] many of the Craft un ton. ae pie 
2 ‘ 1O /€ Ph 
NS were alreac é 


organiza 
eT = carpenters ; a alante 
There were the ¢ | ind the C lec (ricians and ly members of the 
and the various other craf He APL 
Craits that were 


organized. Auto workers was one of the other Organized. That’ 

started. These big industries began to be organized ~— that $8 when the big CIO drive 

of the Auto Workers Union... a few months ago there oe mmaly, if you read the story 

about the auto workers for a half hour and then a half en * Program on public televici - 

And, the auto workers was a very militant strike with a i same de tonite workers 
“tiON in it. 


L Okay, I want to add one more thing here. After it 
d 2 ° . " , ment oe ‘ 

am not familiar with his name in terms of the Strike of 1912. ] wanted aaxs - _ 
: Sk you if you 


are. 
N. He was one of the older men. He had white hair when I first met him... I was not 
aware of his being here in 1912, but yes, I think he was. He was referred to. The reas 

['m holding this book is that in the 1912 strike, one of the big things that became a ~ 
national scandal was that children were working in these mills, some of them as young as 
10 years old and 12. And the law saying that they couldn't get jobs in textile mills before 
they were 14. Later it was changed to 16. But, they just didn't enforce that law. You read 
about the people that took part in the 1912 strike and there are even some videos now. | 
don't know how they got the videos. They didn't have the video equipment in 1912. 
However, whatever the technique is, they are able to show them and you see barefoot 
children. There's a very famous picture... where a girl child is tending looms and 1s 
looking out the window watching grown men play golf... She says she's working in the 


mills but she's looking out her window and she sees the men playing - I don't know if it 
When I went to work, it was no longer 14 


was golf or some other game having fun.. 

years. It was 16 years and I was 14 when I started. But, I was a healthy, young woman. 
And, I said when I went for a job that I was 16. So, I lied about my age but that was 
because dad was working two days a week and the family just needed that rage a I 
was trying to call your attention and I'm sure your library must have this = ona : 
section called, “Suffer Little Children”. They have a whole chapter on ee. vn 

are foreign-born workers - Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Russians, —_ . 0 
German, Irish. And, when the American Woolen Company _ Te aeins en om 
they sent out agents into Europe into the companies that have tex 


‘onali et them from 
Were instructed not to offer jobs to people of one nationality but to try to g 
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oven nationalities bec ause they were “OUNTING ON the fore: 
Pua in here. They wanted them Not to be ; b : — 
ney ee from different countries, they spoke pt le to 
a v psideration - well maybe they didn't know whe 
pnt ; f don't Know but it seems to me impossible that th 
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he workers coming here from either Pol; ical trends. So, that by 
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an C ; ‘ , 
e Europe , d socialis | 
th ean workers that the streets. . . they used to say are lined wj lalism to tell the 


used to often talk about 


| did they figure out th: 
bed . . t 
esses that developed in textile were very similar to the miner's haces except 


from the coal dust and here it came from lint from the cotton factories. In the 


‘alk about some of that stuff and about the small children, which were referred to as... 

well there's a little chapter on it. And, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn was one of the people 

who... When Elizabeth tried to organize to take the children - when she had read that in 
Europe in some of the countries, there were union members from the cities would come 
into small towns and when there was a strike there, they would try to arrange for the 
children of the strikers to be taken to other cities, big cities, where they would be taking 
in each child or a couple of children if it was a sister and brother. They would be cae " 
by union members in that city and they would take care of them and they would wad ey 
clothes. They described how the children had no underwear, for instance. cng : : 
children had no underwear, how they had ragged clothes, how they had shoes tha Nil 
not useful in wet weather or in the winter. And these people who are — : a in 
would buy them new clothes and then they would cee Re cca they had 
with their new clothes and they wouldn't look like the Sie f They said many of those 
new shoes on and they had new clothing on and warm ¢ ‘ I : le piece of clothing that 
children, they worked in woolen mills but they never had’ a sine 


Was made of wool. 


I Now was this done also in other cities? i‘ 
7 vee t I personally am 
N. Well, this thing of taking children? I think that - oi peageier? pene — 
not familiar with it. But they describe a scene in — as anizers to the railroad and ‘ 
the children were brou ght by Elizabeth and other unt n on them and they had the 


‘ded to crack dow ‘a 
‘ome of them getting through. Then they porrern describe a scene where the polic 
tion 


Police and the military come to the sta 
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Key to the innovative ieee 
\ nature of Lawrence’s labor conflicts was the rol 
| e role of women 
and children strikers. N 
ever before had women played such a central role ; 
e in a Strike. As 
the foot soldiers 0 | 
f Lawrence labor, women confronted unsuspecting city and mill 
nd mi 


ie 5 
authorities in unique ways that not only left their victims befuddled and humiliated but 
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provided significant morale boosts for the legions of strikers. The children of strikers 


som 
e of whom were also mill workers, were famously thrust to the forefront of the 


strikers’ ; 
s’ cause, garnering massive public attention and swaying national opinion. The 
ke. However, women and 


1912 strike is notable today as a women and children’s stri 


to influence future industrial conflicts. 


children carried their militancy with them 
The 1912 victory was buoyed by the organizational capacity of the IWW. The 
ism and ethnic solidarity in Lawrence 


union instilled the values of industrial union 
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g for future strikes. 
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and “God and Country conservatism dissolved Lawrence’s militant labor cult 
uiture. 
Beginning in the mid-1960s memories of the innovative 1912 victory slowly 


began to emerge. An article in New York’s “Village Voice” exposed the story of the 


strike to the nation. Ralph Fasanella moved to Lawrence to paint its iconic mills and 


depict famous moments from the strike. The romanticization of the strike began in 


ous as one of the first successful strikes in the early 


earnest. The strike soon became fam 
longer period of labor militancy 


labor movement but its role as the launching point for a 
1919 and 1931 strikes had been submerged 


in Lawrence was neglected. Memories of the 


re forgotten and the more marketable and 


and suppressed for so long that they we 


a singular moment in history. 


poeticized 1912 strike was favored as 
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The term must give recognition to the larger struggle for decent wages, safe work, and 
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petter quality of life that only began in 1912. In Lawrence, “Bread & Roses” must be 


ysed to describe not just one remarkable strike, but the greater legacy of labor militancy 


initiated in 1912. 
The women who rebelled against the norms of gender roles and mobilized 
neighborhood and female networks in 1912 did so in 1919 and 1931. Their bravery in 
confronting authority extended far beyond 1912. Child laborers and the impoverished 
children of strikers continued to be the most moving examples of inequality in later 
d that the city’s myriad ethnic groups 
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Our understanding and continued use of the term “Bread & Roses” can only be 


legitimized by recognizing those who truly own the 1912 strike’s legacy. By insisting that 
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MAP OF LAWRENCE TERRITORY, PRICR TO 
BUILDING OF THE DAM 


This carly map shows location of roads and houses as they were | 
the dots representing the houses 


From “Lawrence Up to Date: 1845-1895”, p. j 


Figure 2 


120 The Fight for Bread and Roses 


Table 6. Wages Paid Foreign-born Adult Operatives by Lawrence Worsted 








Mills, 1909 
Percentage Earning 
Average Weekly More Than 
Nationality N Wage $7.50 per Week 
Male 
Endlish 1563 $11.39 95.8 
German 538 11.17 95.0 
French 234 11.07 96.6 
Irish 551 10,21 = : 
8.59 
Russian 170 on sas 
; 375 
Pots : 7.82 98.2 
Lithuanian 590 nae 4 
334 
Syrian 6.84 27.9 
S. Italian 1371 
Females 211 9,53 82.0 
Ponce 165 9.32 - 
Fr . 115 9.06 79.5 
Scottisl 523 8.64 a 
° 687 8.39 60.7 
Engli sh 495 8.24 95.2 
Irish 123 1.24 “a 
Ruane 263 7.14 oe 
Lithuanian 182 7.10 e 
Polish 902 6.39 
S. Italian 

















Figures 3-4 


cian POPULATION — VALUAtS 
1845 180 . 
es ue ae 
1847 3,577 171240 
1848 5,949 3814426 
1849 7,225 517307 
1850 8,282 $4942, 26 
1851 9,000 6,407.16 
1853 12,147 6,937,160 
1854 14,951 8,842.01 
1855 16,081 9,954,041 
1856 16,800 10,483,72 
1857 17,800 10,228 40 
1858 "15,300 ——_10,249'009 
1859 rovg0 10,023,947 
1860 17,639 eg Ph 
1861 18,400 BeOS 
1862 18,500 19,777,920 
= 19,750 10,939,450 
1863 20,500 11,074,430 
1865 21,678 1989273 
1866 23,750 rrp | ies. 
1867 26,000 14, 4,000 
1868 26,500 oo 
1869 28,000 16,647,000 
1870 ps 18,552/000 
1871 29,000 18,552,000 
1872 es eee 
1873 33,000 (21,687,732 
1874 33,800 mgceg le 
1875 peti soo SIE 
1876 35,000 23,903,958 
1877 36,000 73:902,537 
1878 37500 -235744,017 
1879 38,600 eepapiiad 
1880 39,151 Begone Se 
1881 38,264 25,348,620 
1882 37,950 SPT TS38 
1883 38,241 26,932,560 
1884 38,523 27,369,095 
1885 38,862 ee 
1886 S903. ee 
1888 40,11 pay bec 
1889 42,418 py ed 
1890 44,054 30,476,223 
1891 45,180 ag sane 
1892 45,616 pee 
1893 46,204 PR ee 
1895 52,654 Se eee 
1896 Ait: ime 
*Decrease due to financial crisi 
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y: And you noticed that uh, strikers were getting together there in that Synagogue? 


J: The, yeah, the strikers were there. And there was, you know, a lot of the people. And 
éhere was a young man, he died about three years ago I think. He was brilliant and he was 


handsome. He was a young man. And he was, he was fighting for them to you know, to 
Because families, families were living two and three 


go on strike and get more money. 
families in one, in one tenement. They used to call them tenements in those days, not 


apartments. Were tenements. 


Y: Can you recognize the young man if I show you a picture? 
g. I don't think he was more 
He was a handsome 


was Joseph Ettor. Yeah... Ettor, 


J: Idon't know whether I would or not... He was very youn 
teen or twenly.. 


than, well if I was thirteen he must have been nine 


boy. No, I don't think I could recognize him. His name was ssn of Joseph 
yeah. Joseph Ettor. He was a handsome young boy. (J — ie ett f 3 
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men there. And a lot of his customers were from uh ee —— There 
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: but he had a nice following. Yes, he did 


y: So in other words this strike did not affect him as much as the 


J: Oh yes it did... When you're not bringing in any mon , 
have clothes made. And my father was a tailor. if it nr s. ae ok 
reachers, and Breen’s customers there, I don't know how he would have gotten by. Uh in 
fact it was very very rou gh at that time, very rough. It was a bad period. In fact my ites 
had bought the house just two years ago. And one day during the strike he didn't come 
home. His mortgage was due and he didn't have any money. And, but he did, he used to 
come home at night, at six o'clock every night. And this night he didnt come home until 
9-30. And I was sitting there shivering. I thought my father committed suicide. I was 
terrified. You had no idea what fear went on in that terrible strike. And my brothers, my 
brothers were working in bowling alleys, so they earned a little money. And I was too 
young to work. And uh,... I don't think I went down to see the mobs. You know, I was a 
little girl, I wouldn't have gone there... But this was, this was a very very tragic, 
unfortunate period. And but I feel this way. They came out of it not earning too much 


money. They got a very little, I don't think they got more than a dollar raise. You know, 
But I feel that the amount, that Lawrence, and 


in those days a dollar was a lot of money. . doesn't mean 
Lawrence to me is my city, I don't care ‘f I was born in England. England = eg 
anything to me. The United States is my country. And I feel that o> egal he 

recognition of, there was a lot of strikes before 1912, but ean a the recognition 
formed a union. And that is history. And I feel that Lawrence n. And they should get 


of being the first city in the United States to form a yinare? unio 
the credit of it, and it should be written down in history. NO 
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didn't like the house ike the 


idn’ 
Nt consult anybody. he 
j yy. ne went 


ght it on 
igh schoo eal anyhow | 
ough hig ool there. I had a wonderfy| ia “* : or hurt me. f wh. | 
‘And I had, | adit 
; made some 


friends in high school, were th 
, € happiest days 
ys of my life. An 
. And um. 


i Vanited 


j 
ij 
. 


and bou 
heen thr 
marvelous 


pineteen, let 
husband out here. And my father had bought a house we moved 
5 e t ‘ . ; | 
0 4 new neighborhood 


We went up tO Tower Hill, on Nesmith Street... it wa 

very poor in Lawrence. Lawrence was a very poor te Fea poor neighbor (--) It was 
mill city people earns very little money. And eiGeimes a It was a mill city. And 
tawrence there was a lot of lot of people came there “lt And do you realize in 
deckers all over the place. And, and sometimes bhere were oe “ a — a os 
in one tenement. And that's how they got by. The bad spots in "a three families living 
sh, was Common Street, Valley Street, uh, wh, wait a minute. It saegay at that time was 
neighborhood. It was that section down there. Near, near near a that 
lived way up near the uh, on the way to Methuen, and it on a seieaeet: a. ine It 


VW : y . aay rried uh) I , 


ses 


was that much nicer, yeah. 


Y: And uh, your aunt and your uncle and three kids, they moved into the basement in 


your house. 
J: Oh no, they didn't move in the basement. She made a mistake. I said, they lived 
d we lived upstairs. Kathy [unclear] she put them in 
le in the basement with his 


downstairs. I meant downstairs, an 
the basement. My father wouldn't put 
children. That was a mistake. That was 
anyone ever publishes anything that I say 
look at it, because I was just horrified when I read 
really like her very much, but I didn't say they live 
downstairs... No, my aunt and uncle lived downstairs, an 


upstairs. Then we had attics upstairs, and [unclear]. 
e? Other poor peo 


my aunt and my unc 
a bad -) You know, I made up my mind that if 


again, | will not allow it to be published unt! I 
that, And she was 4 nice person. | 

d. They lived downstairs. Well 

d my father and mother lived 


ay the rent, 


ple whocould not Pp 


¥; Right. But what about other peop! 
obviously they (--) 








ed, but, but they couldn't p, 
ve nt Pay rent. No 122 


_ They i 9 

ig, put the out? They were poor people, th body could pa 

: we went through [unclear] that strike, ang °Y Were suffer: hat are 

a was still helping them out with f My father wac Ing. In act m YOU going 

mot at kind of peop! ©od. So th; de é 
ey W re that Kin people. You know wh at you k 

th ri tailor shop? Some things that T was a 

nic +ed. He had a terrible fear. He see x 


y rent. W a 


to have a lot of 


° 3 : A 
ometimes a man would come in i me made 4 
Say, he 
’ um, 


them e he has no place to li 
nouse becaus Pp O live, NO place to 6 
9? Let him sleep OD the benches until be got a job. a You know what 
as going to bring in for dinner. Nowe Gn “er ee my father would 
ilies 


who he W lines 
ate a older I realized what a wonderful that Was for him to d 
O. 


don't have anythi 
y: Well if you er ything to eat, you might stop eatin 
ou are pregnan oman should deliver, and there’ 8 One day or two, but if 
health car e, no insurance, what did they do? “S$ NO one, there's no doctor, no 


J: Well I don't know about the other people, because | Was only a li 
far as We TE concerned in those days the doctors didn't didn't ¥ r little girl. But I know as 
either. The doctors, you would join an organization, eit a me a lot of money 
connected with that club. And if he had to go to you, if he eo ‘ “ ose = - 

» OF you had to go 


to him, you'd give, you'd owe him a dollar and you'd pay th 
would, that's the way they managed that way. pay the club a dollar. And they 





Y: So if a woman had to deliver then the doctor 
J: That I don't know. | wouldn't understand the delivery. They delivered at home in those 


days... Sure. My mother had, my mother had her, I remember my two little sisters were 
born in the house. We didn't go in the hospital in those days. And you want to know (my 
mother) was not born and brought up in this country and couldn't read or write English, 


twice she delivered babies from people because in those days there was no telephone, in 
those days there w Then you couldn't reach the 


as no automobiles. They were in a buggy. 
doctor, you couldn't get a hold d my mother delivered twice, 


of him. And she was there an 
she delivered babies. I couldn't do it. [Unclear] makes you don't do things that you don't 
realize. 


Y: Yeah. Yeah, and um, uh, we were talking about sixteen children sent to Washington. 


And I got uh, I got a picture of those children here. 
w... [know that Pearl Shinberg 


she was only a youne girl... Pearl 
in Haverhill. And her 


erhill. But they re, one of, the lawyer 


y one that I really kne 
young, 


J: Now I know that um, the onl 
fine doctor here 


went. Yeah. Not Mrs., her name was, she was 


Shinberg... Her brother turned out to be a very 


other brother was one of the biggest lawyer ea sousin, so that made me related to 
re. And I was going t 


is gone, he's dead. The other one who is marr ms 
them. His wife died and he moved to Florida. 50 me not ‘ve, see if I could 
call, somebody asked me if I, that Cathy Flynn ask 





) 1] did. I alled ur 
| }) She weil 
till hae 


went 
co : | -~ «J . x 
And ehe Says. she saves. ' 
Hel up | , Julie y "nee 
} y re all gone now Ou Tre toy } = ~. t 
dhe’ ) late. She 1 
ry ' 
he died af Hay thilt 
So ghe was one of the sixteen « hil a lew yore Arie | lled 
: ~s iW ‘ " | e 
lren went ty W i | 
» Why 
Ston? 


: aah. Was IC 
yes. yeah n hington, yeah... Trem 
carey thin 1eV were | Cmbe 
was my 2 Tl iM] ere all like skeletor ber wha She | 
¥ > BY x y 7 1" 18 ' 
ogue. wy a got together there : when the 0 
» betore 
€ the 
Vy 


Oked like 


Y we s€e 
ent ©. But ch. 
4 
1S 


wer Saw the 
iM. They all gar MY at the 
all» 


ine 


gynagot 
and they: the one that was uh, directing 
ad he talked to them. And he said, om — you know at he 
washingto” so Washington will see how ci Well they Han, Chat ge he sown ther 
der nour Te Sendine a. me 
y: Umhm. Yeah. And uh, also people Urished they ayy this of; pt | d it 
york. philadelphia. Did you hear i € talk about uh, chil 
eebruary In 1912. Yeah, edie ste that? And 19 dren are sent. wer, 
ary 10"., »Orli9k ere sent to Ne 
, ids sent to New Y; ‘ pity 
J: Well no matter. They couldn't me 
food. That | don't remember... oe probably couldn't st: 
nt read newspapers. Listen, omg and there was n 
sten, yes I did a lot of readine 


| don't k 
sen, but on't know if we got newspapers in those d 
€ days. I don't 
know. 


*. Yeah. And they say that the 
y were all suffer 
shen. (J: Yeah) So, but you 2 a , 
you do not have such er iset Yeo nae meer 
, ‘ You did not [unclear] 
ar}? 


J: Oh, no, no, no, no. We, we were never hungry 


| y: Yeah. Yeah. And uh, what ab 
about uh, did you hear that a girl was killed in th 
n that strike? 
J. ...I don't remember that... No, no. I don't remember that strike’ 
at. 


y: Y Ad ) 5 


J: There's no pizza in those days. 





Y: No, her last name was Lopizza. 


J: No, I wouldn't remember those people. 


Y: 
_ And you said uh, uh, they used to sing, but you said you c 
ongs anymore... But what kind of songs did they sing? 


annot sing those 


rlin was a big, Irving Berlin was tremendous, 
r Herbert was wonderful. Uh, there Was 
ic in that era Was the finest, which will 
What you re hearing now 1s trash. 


J: Well when I was in high school Irving Be 
sic was beautiful. Victo 
n, the mus 
eneration. 


popular man. His mu 
q som wonderful plays. The music i 
omeday be called the classics of this g 








4 wah A hal 
‘ gg 
yaad to sing My o ty 
well thre . , (VLITI es Rin, 
1 '¥ i+ nwt + 1! « 
; and t he ah 1T) t ous : think ; I hess . thy 
aan” - : t} r ine Re ; thw " * Te t} by 
in y| a rit he m. no 1 Store q a Clin '« " iad My 
aj attt’ ¢ LAT) gr he FR . wt By Ves 
, thal ihe vy. that hey Sang in the bk arniney . Ce Aw. wT Senn. 
gf ttt . ATT OM yey Qe ~ wt ‘ 
4 States | don't know wha i IS 1 Ry San Mrveg ted 
’ \ .¥ 4hua i. J Ms * a 
“) Wits tw th & Ate ined <s Baa, hen - 
y suet 7 m= 
+7 ; Wrru ' + v4 Py - W oe nh 
ft 1 i t 1 
my - 


ay) KNOW the name, Peter Cary p 


y, Do? 

1 pet Cari 

y. pid you hear, did you hear that name? 

7 el] is there anything connected with him? 


y He was the Commissioner of Public Safety at th 
al that time 
c 
No, ] wouldn't know that. 


4d some } ople mad om 
5 And C pe es e comments about him And h 
; uh, | was wo 
ndering of wy 


peard of his name. 


J- No, I was so, I was only a child then, you know 


y: Yeah, right. And uh (--) 


J. As] said, I don't even emember that we ever | 
: r that r had newspapers come to the h 
: e house. And 


what | don't unadex. 
:; Stand As - 
i 


i) 


was a reade 
| was a reader, but I read a lot of books. I got interested in politics, and interested in 


world affairs when I got into high school. Th 
= ) ol. The first years I got into high scho 
weacher, and her name was Mill Collins. And she, I took up a course of mi or 

™ , , a 


minute, what was it? Um, (--) 


Y: Whatever, it doesn't matter, you can't remember. 


J: Yeah, wait a minute. Well it had something 


things like that. And she, she taught 
always spellbound in her class. The Haverhill 


Excuse me, erase that. The Lawrence High School I thi 
n those days. 


education that a group of children ever had 
ict. He [unclear] Ww 


High School. The 
nk gave Us 
CY; Umhm) We h 


showed us that he loved us at the same ti 
dressed in, they had to have a shirt, a tie, and a collar, They 

sald, I remember when he took us up in the hall, he said to Us, 
you, if you dress well, if you, if you, if you dress like a man you 


"remem 





to do with uh, commercial law, and uh, and 
us in such an interesting manner, that we were 
Lawrence High School. 
the most wonderful 
ad Jimmy 


Horn for a Principal. He was extremely str ith an iron rod, but he 
me. He would not allow a boy to come lo school 

had to be neal, bec 
ber children, 


ause he 


‘1 act like a man, ¢ 





sp | he WAS Very 
.a man. Ant ‘ Cry stric ; 
; + a Cl Wirt ’ 
you gnant, and no boy ever went to uh ; MS. There y 
rcpt ; » uh VAS Ww 
as P 4 had record whe » We Onde 
ad a bat en 18 } er 
thing had 7 ful I £raduated wit} n, you know ful Morale Ni, 
war” . rmonder nd Or 
It t was just Ww nderful. And it just Wasn't 
é ¢ by % x ; : 
and iron 4 batch of clothes for my mott ‘SY: You know I'd 
; > as . ” 1€ . ' { 
We all had to help each other, Otherwise T, OF I'd g¢ ce 
Se WE CO 
ul 


é all loved Cac 


he } 
lappies f 
St da 1 Othe 
c ys of ty r 
or My |j 


poo! fe An | 
at me 
its. home from 
; / many sisters and brothe | 

. Veal. How : Others did 

y: Ye you have? 
y We were SIX children. Six boys, three boys and th 

j. ™ Te 1e ‘ dit iree 
vas the oldest, yeah. And then I had three brothers he 
\ 7 yA XY a é 
and H arold. 


and then two girls. 


Zirls, ¢Yy: YOu were 


rn he older 
M.. ; ( harles. Cha le at ry : 


rles, Harry, 


y: Harold, 
1. Two girls, yeah. Her name was Gertrude and Bertha 


And uh, you said uh, I don't know if you said that, but I read in th 
e 


y: Uh huh. 
you said that the name "Bread and Roses" te atid es 
eart". (A: It is) 


newspaper! 
Why’ 

. Because that was such a, a horrible period of ex; 
a cold. You see the pictures. sega BE vio srene “es . ci days. They 
And to me calling it "Bread and Roses" is glamorizing tragedy oe ‘i had no money. 
chink it's stupid. And I, and I who have lived through it and a it all een I 
the way they suffered. Because thank God you know, we had, we weren't - : siren 
weren't cold. But to call that strike "Bread and Roses"! It's an insult to ipaciet we 
would simply give it the historical name of the first, the first, the (--) I don't is ae : 
would put it, but I would say that it was the 1912 strike, Lawrence Strike, which gave the 
country the first union. I could be put in a different manner, because I'm not very smart at 


that. But I, that's what, it doesn't need a glamorous title. There was nothing glamorous 
ing that went on in that time. You 


about the hardships and the heartaches, and the suffer 
don't glamorize it with a word of "Bread and Roses". And I want to see that eliminated. 
And I do want Lawrence to get the credit. I love Lawrence as if I was born there. | dont 
know what it is like now, but in my day it was a wonderful city to live in. It was, really 
was wonderful. And the people didn't have a lot of money, but we appreciated everything 
that we had. But I want to tell you something that | think that ee sm nen 
vee ae irst city in the Un ates 
the recognition and the honor of saying that she was the first city hungry. They Were 


have a union. So that when they had a strike again, people didn't g0 i. 
taken care of by the union. I mean they, I think I had it in that piece _ i ‘a i 
something about uh, yeah. I mean didn't they agree with me? Didn't peop 


me? Do you like the name of "Bread and Roses"? 





ed bread and they wanted the 


back pre ted, they want 
ground voice: Oh I believe they yr had bread and they had roses. 


Toses, just like the factory owners had. 








9 
j TOSES 
M 


hé i 
ne >T > factor ) 
» ? 
p VOU 
vn ~ 
pink" they compare themselve« to it? 
/can P 
Ww Ue 
{ ho 


, They Were Millionaires 
1 
Oh, Ot 


v; ‘hey wanted bread 
/ wanted, T 
t they 


and the 


Y Wanited the 
tc wha 
it that's 

. Bi 

) 


roses 
ay SDO 
an, somebody said, Seip " ; t and the 
This womé atching the Parade afte It Was Over and the sad ta 
Oh no. they were wa arade And she Said, $0 the woman turned around and sai. , "oh. 
hey said. yw, with the 7 pas " Well you Can't eat TOSS... Uh, do you think “5 wo 
pgp ee ee ing | at Name eradicate; 
yell you 1, have bread to accomplish that thing in my life. | want a rw din bh Sees 
\ sw we nip Pe _ T want ause I saw the Suffering, | Saw what they live g 
0 aSt.. caus : 
‘ng tO ‘deeply be ' . r, that w 
is go" g it Ver} oo ring. And it was, and T remembe 
_ eakin >: sulfe , 
1 taki Nas S 
['m e \ 


aid te this woman, | read the afticle 


Y Said, Oh, she tells, 


as the year | graduated 
aS ZOiNg to have a white dress to Wear | 
| W whether I was going ani oi 
pow eve! cf And I didn't was ree didn't go work in the bowling alley, they wo 
iC . ‘ttle 
‘oh school. If my litt 
high ” duation. 


Went to work. they 
f her money for food, not for Clothes, They 

i O 

for the it was saving all 

, mothe 


other one I think was, 
hirteen, my brother was fifteen, oe Reueee 
gsters. If I was t d Po other one was, was uh, ie so that my mother (--) 
were a eleven, and the morning so that I wop ; 
[ o1in 
brother W e or tw 
my ced till on 

orke 
and W 


off] 
is suddenly turned 
[Tape 








APPENDIX B: ORAL Higy ORY ¢ 
_ nt OF 


ate 


LANGp 
’ ” 3 ‘ P| - a a , 
; was born Dect mber 13 IRR 1 . ELO ROK (¢ 
. anyy Vie 7 =~ 
. Paw rucket R.1. | came alone lh x) wt ti the | 
;ToO Te “U MNy a 1 Q 
“ft » . ALiTyt St at 
ai Jig Rocce Melucci. | started Working in Pons mn Pawn ker R | ee. 13, | ‘ 
, us ycompanyv. P r AWlucke “*y RT, Hey ri | 
facturing ¢ pany, Pawt a CK et CT nar 
ucket, R } R | T Piet — "2 
4y Ia, [ 


| ile manu 
Tah 
ip oO % . 
( ould we go | ck 1 Ro COMOTiNna Could y 
a ye 


p uu vive ' 
, Ne a littl 
ldar hit ry f eb. 


Roccomofina Is par Of the DrOVing e of ¢ 
T “re . ASETIS 
empire. That's where Cicero was and Gaeta .., 

4 yman | I | > Orn. the great hart Wa 
4 jing of the Roman Empire. So when yt OFAOT, Mane peopl et 

' y errno 
Et heart; - , 
~ pater 


> built 2 | 

cn : . any | » 

it , the | nited States, I had been In France 9 « pier denen 
~ £ Years and | had r 


.) in France and I studied part of French history 


ye t ir ' 


Studied ; reénic b l« 
: ri 


came ( 
tO ocho 
pid you have family in France? 
My father, my brother and my sister, We were 4 of us th 
7 went back to Roccomofina in August and » there. We stayed for 2 veare 
and then ; &ust and then I came here in Dece years 
father Was a blacksmith and worked in the Italian Army and he became oe My 
for the company, the cavalry division. He was also shoeing in Roccomof; 2 a e 
. iad ; mn he 
retired. My mother was a hard-working woman. She made bread and sold bined She had 
: lie Lay 
her own loom and weaved her own Cloth and Spun her own yarn and made her own cl r 
: Vil) 
and she weaved her own cloth. She came over to the United States in 1906, Feb. 5" 





D: Did she sell the cloth? 


R: No, it was just for ourselves. She lived to be 94. She died over here at 94. | 
figured out that we are the descendents of the Roman Empire. So when I came up here | 

knew French. I could talk anyway --in Pawtucket, R.I. When I was working there | was 

kind of a foreman. Then in 1904 I came to Lawrence and | worked in the combing room 

Then | worked with my brother Jacob, then ~ picked up the work in the combing room. | 

was living in a boarding house in Lawrence, on the corner of Common and Newbury 

Street. A fellow names Carlo LaMarchese -- a paesan. There were 25 boarders. _ 

were about 5 or 6 rooms. It was about $3 a week. We were only era area — 
inni Biddeford, Maine came over to pick 

In 1904 or beginning of 1905, a man from sy Biddeford, Maine, There W2s 2 

to work in the cotton mill. So a bunch of us went over or wana Cieevete 

fellow named Pasquale Feole - my wife's uncle. Her _ooryalghad Sade aebteh wed 1) 

family and they moved to Biddeford, Maine and sett : Seeata icon, 10 teem 

brother too. And I learned how to become a weaver. to have my mother and my 

money and | sent for my people. I put up enough wena tenement alrved) “ 

father and my sister come over to the United eee an my father couldn't come, MY 

Biddeford, Maine to live. In 1906 --they couldnt all ¢ ter came over. { continued to work 

older sister couldn't come, only my mother - ponte ot or other a man from 

~then my sister helped me out to work with me: peepee promised better working 

Utica, N.Y. come up here and asked for textile w 





eo we went to Utica. N Ys 
vith Mr p 
12s 


pio” ; there but after a week of 
wen *t Work | 


At thas tithe 


as a cotton weaver Then somel 
| ‘h 


] W 
ions --then we moved to Burl; 
i 


ne ? é yl< . 
8ton and tl Place 'N Burt 


kK a1 condil ; 
eo nooskl, VT ina woolen mill. via Wit] nf in 
yo WI ‘ame a woolen worsted weaver . —— Mother anq tn Burlingts eons Verm mt 
it oe Mill in VT it belonged to t] > © BOOd job you sister, 1 isn ew went 
~ j ™» é ? ] a | € : , 
We for worsted weaver | 5) ‘American Wool Bet More money peed: | liked 
. acking 10 AVeCr in Skowhe Wen c y. Th : ” 
we - 7 got a good job. Then | lt é4n, Maine TI o- Then we dec 6 7 nook 
e» ant . » Went t len we dec the 
Maint sd in FE ' 0 East M; © went t ley 
: _.4 we settled in E. Madiso ai Adiso 0 Skowhe 
golen and ould weave SON, Maine and | w, N, Maing Makir "whe gan 
aver. | could weave all kinds — ] underst be 4 200d weay ne WOTsted 
Stood all k; AVCT, | Decar 
' | “Came a fj 
c T&t 


- sie could fix the loom, I could do evervth; 

wr sted. In 1909 we wae to get out and a4 Kitts: . a a skilled 

woonsocket. R.I. it was all worsted weaving on Consocket, RIL. het. woolen 
oonsocket after William Harvard Taft bec, weaving, more pay - * in 

we get a republican president it would a b President in 199g And cae . 

the election, in December we moved, eet cocks: ee ~~ Would get more ns ay 

, there was no truck, we dispatched our furniture by t We picked up the furniture by 

stopped al Lawrence on the way to Woonsocket. In 0 dea We took attain and” 

in Roccomofino -- | met a relative of mine and my Mndatr We met a lot of people born 

Lawrence and we picked up our furniture to be delivered ‘i ie oo eeoee 

4 rent, a cottage with a back house on Elm Street and we miley rence. We hired a place, 

up a weaving job 1n Kunhardt Mill. Then I got a job in the —- ng eye I picked 

job in 1909 at the Kunhardt Mill. Then we set up (1 don't know the nu ab ut first got the 

Street. Then I bought a house on Elm Street, number 15 and 17 on Elm a on 

Newbury Street, not very far from the corner of Newbury Street. One ea cw 4 

family house in the front. The house is still there. Then I worked in the ill and | came 

to go to school -- J wanted to learn. I went in 1908. When I settled up in Elm Street | 

went to evening school -- they put me in the 5th grade. 1908 to May, 1909. Then in 

r, 1909, I went over to the evening high school. The first year, 1909 to 1910. 


he day high school and I was put in the sophomore day school. 
ars I graduated from the Lawrence High School 


. Then I finished, 1910, 11, 12, in three ye 

| in 1913. So you see what happened, when I bought the house, I bought the house trom a 
Jewish fellow. When I bought the house he told me the rent was $2.25 for one tenant, 
$9.25 for the next tenant, and the tenant on the top was $2.25 --in other words it was 
$6.75 a week and the cottage was two and a half. I was a young man, not a very big a 
so the Jewish fellow thought he could do me and he misrepresented the rent. . 
on the top was not flat like the other -- he only paid $1.25, 4 ale ee ‘em | went 
on Saturday to collect the rent I found it was all wrong, that 5 00 as the Jew 
to see a lawyer, I saw a lawyer Mr. Roger. I told him the emi [had money -- | 
zd the jury gave me S600 aaa re ee scuslted about a couple of 
put so much money in the thing -- I sold the house and ? 4 of thousand dollars 


g0 {O W 
cqid when 


tral 





Septembe 
Then in 1910, I went tot 


le 
thousand dollars. I sold the house the next year SO I — goto schoo in the day, I had 
and I said to myself I don't need to g0 al F made some money. then I 


enough money to go to day school. I sol 
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. rent and then I got n 
jected the re ' lay high : | ay $600 I put int 
700 pwot nit rine and T put up vy the houge I 
692 »mer during vacation time | wo, P 4 little bis ®CCUM Yl at, 

he ~ ace I want, I w: tked aS q Of ¢ t¢ nated abe 
In ar any place ant, | Was a good weave a We. Ire | nut 
st o ich | aver 
rence | could get a job as a weaver, bi r. 1 Wags . 
al =) . : ? * : 
"5, They had to do the dirtiest work that's ‘ ee 
. » wav for ee i ce le tr 
___ the only way for these Italian People ¢, uth, 
> Bet at 
”“ & OC tE 


” are Pig “ ’ - ~r-~ 
“proke the strike, that's true. They broke the trik 
7 - Strike , 





he! -eputati at Italix I 
rh y gol the pape m " Italians Were Strike break And became the Ma brief Strike 
1 1910 a bunch of Italian people, they bre kth ney did in Lawn amen 
aK the strike $0 they — NCE, wool 


ars, if 
iter: ore Was S a 
cer Then there was some strike in Rhode Island, too, 
gorters: . had toc iS country in’ 
come to this ‘Ountry in org 
Ger t 


The State © -— 
54 hours a day. People used to work BO 
_but the women only worked 56. They cut me A man probably Worked 6a 
work more than 34 home ae only wanted to Pay for om eee Non they aean 7 
week. Ten cents an REN a that time. The mill owner decid ei that's about 20 ci. 
ople was some craft union, the mule spinners, the wet oo ‘hin So the people all the other 
unions that were organized, made a vote that if the mil] cana Ing, loom fixer, all the craft 
off - they were going on strike. The craft union that means he “sm Were going to cut 
English, not by the nationality by the craft. They decided to sunans, the French, the 
myself now is the time to have the Italian people join the oa iim Now I said to 
break the strike. I organized the Italian people to join the others What I a not try to 
yp acircular to invite all the Italian people to come to Paul Chabis Hall at the. oe 
Short and Elm Stree. and the meeting was overflow. I presided over the scour “ 
the question to them, as I understand it. The mill owners are going to cut the daa “a 
56 to 54 hours. What are we going to do? These other people go out on strike, what are 
you going to do? The overwhelming majority said we go on strike too. On January 12, 
1912 the mill owners did pay only for 54 hours. When the people received the envelope, 
it was short, out they went from one mill to another, the strike began. So then the mill 
owners did a lot of things to break the strike. First of all they invoke the Cardinal, 
Cardinal O'Connell, that we were a bunch of communists, aliens, non-American,-- 
against the Catholics. Because were guided by the IWW -- you know what I did -- when 
the strike began I sent a telegram to Joe Ettor, Joe Ettor was an organizer of the WW, 
Industrial Workers of the World. The Industrial Workers was a radical organization. For 
my part, I didn't care what they were. I was looking for the organizer of the strike. 


D: The A Fof L didn't want you, did they? 

was organized later. They called _ 
trial union. They wrote to Cardina 
the Irish people not to 

ed to have the Irish not 
not go. I sent a 

| had him in my 


R: No, they didn't participate. The AFL 


different. This was a craft union not an indus 
about it and told | 
ists. Fr. Reilly 
they would 
before, 


O'Connell and the Cardinal told the priests 

Participate because we were a bunch of atheis ‘sts 
participate. They thought if they were a bune net wen ear 
'clegram to Joe Ettor who had been here in Lemon? 
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m “Lt Peterman made a lot of money, He Picked up vy 
run . . b | ‘ 
mite 10 2 fellow named John Breen an undertake : dynamite in Renton nt 
ce Ol Antonio ( olombo, the printer, where we u Io bring the dyn oath i Pave the 
TTH TRTTHITE pepe - 
site in there SO John Breen got the dyn; €d tO Meet every night _ 
dynam | _ ~ Synamite from Petern tt 
gith 4 new spap—*- There worn transcript, John Breen Oak § an and he w Tapped it un 
4. newspaper with his name on it. Then he went to C Street, he put the dynamics « 
the 1 Nt to Colombo to del ATT 
do it. He said what have you got? So next to Colombx 9 deliver that and he 
; ; m ' 
nePrato. ¢ olombo was a printer, he made the circular. And <a Was a shoemaker 
‘ ca nai rato ' 
pePrato “this is a pair of shoes, you put up a new sole and new hee! — door -- he told 
the dynamite Over there expecting that DePrato was going to put up his rs a 
 . : : > . S snoe om he 
mediately ran over to the police station and told the station to run =e oe he 
i a = 4 ‘A er tat) 
they've got dynamite over there. The police arrived at DePrato -- they arreste - 
n the acked the dynamite with th Y axrested DePrate 
then they unp y € name John Breen - they arrested and then 
gischarged DePrato. Then DePrato sued the American Woolen Co. They satisfied hire 
with $700, be sued Mr. Wood. And John Breen was a school committee man in Lawrence 
and he lost his job. Mr. Wood was also charged but not arrested, he had to pay a fine of 
$50. he got out of it so that backfired. Then what happened, Arturo Giovannitti came 
from over from New York, he was a Methodist minister from New York, he came over to 
nelp Joe Ettor out. Joe Ettor took care of the strike, we had a mass meeting every week to 
p g 
vl about this strike and what we ought to do and what we not to do, to keep them 


Giovannitti came and Joe Ettor. Then Anna LoPizzo was killed by Officer 

Benoit, he was a patrolman in the Police Dept. in Lawrence. He killed the woman on 

Common Street, they called it a riot. They accused Angelo Caruso for killing a woman, & 
iting to kill. They arrested them to 


striker. Then they arrested Ettor and Giovannitti for inc ) od 
ke would be over, it would be finished. 


r : Ur 
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Dut the 


cou idn i 


together. 
keep them out of the way. By doing that, the stri eee 

; | a fellow 
But the strike continued. Prior to that, the mill owner had the nerve to - - areal 
named Cataldo to come up at the meeting -- we used to have a meeting 11 Ss — 

a listening and eventually to testily 
there was a bandstand and Cataldo would be down, Is Thay thought everything Was 
against Ettor and Giovanitti. Cataldo was an Italian — ae he Chairman of the 
over but it was not over but we, the strikers, I was on® of them, to tell the Italian people 
lalian branch of the strike. The mill owners had the PPOWS  , wogk, Some of the 
thal they were going to give them a 5% increase if we be verican Woke Was going to 
prominent Italian people to go back to work because 
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‘hey di¢ | po . i mm, some m: hat finish . - er ” 
till licensed but the strike was not sett] Nay have but led that Up for } nipty 
as | an. Tee | Settled anc ; until he ir him 
jeir SENSES. They called us up, we w ind they Continue : — Campe 
: » went dow G to do Piano 
: it. Fin; 
ally the: 
“y 


came {0 ul f the M { 
tary of the Manufacturers ; 
oe c Ceting in R 
IOSLON 


y the See : 
sp the strike. At that time the minimum was $4.70 ; sed 
he minimum at seven and a quarter. Then th ‘I a week for $6 hour. nike. We settled 
; The strik € weavers Ours. So th 
‘hey used to get. J e strike was settled in 1912. 9 S 80t SO much perce en they put 
nitti were incarcerated just the same. a after it began. B ~* ——— 
; upposed to meet, we were supposed to have a ory in April or May we ro _ and 
ettor and Giovanniti. That parade was advertised in a resting the incarceration of 
and Lynn people ree i participate in the parade “ag Lynn and some Boston 
who came Over with ee We did not invite them, but A : of them were anarchists 
they brought a sign "No God, No Master". Carlo Tresca she ot oe 
train 10 Boston and stopped the train at the corner of Essex and a end -- they took the 
the sign No God, N o Master". Someone down there saw the si roadway and they had 
Dept. Then immediately the police tried to stop them at 316 E ign and notified the police 
Central building 1s just before Lawrence Street. The police ee eee where the 
stop the thing, at the head of the thing was Carlo Tresca, a es prey arena 
: ee. ’ 10oNnary. 
arrived I was at the Central Building, where we had an office, 316 a — na 
? . were 
 . or pare and | = what happened. When Carlo Tresca arrived at the 
C ushed on 
ome a 7 e - then pushed the police apart and broke the cordon. The police 
e people had the parade. A lot of people joined the parade beside the 
people from Boston, many people joined the parade. We were supposed to parade after 
r - no police officers on 


dinner because we had the permit --we had the parade after dinne 
d. Then Joe Ettor was incarcerated. My next 


the street, nothing happened and that's the en 

job was what to do for Joe Ettor. I had to get a lawyer for him and for Giovannitti. So 
what I did when I was going to school one of my teachers whose name 1s Catherine 
Regan, she was a teacher of geometry, She told me to get Mahoney lawyer, she was @ 
girlfriend of Cornelius Mahoney, that she eventually married, | tried to get him but | got 
John P.S. Mahoney --they were associated. So | got John P.S. Mahoney for Joe Ettor then 
we got one of the Sisk lawyers in Lynn to represent Giovannitti -- and Scott Peters, next 
D.A. for the County of Essex, a lawyer for Joe Caruso. They arrested Caruso for killing 


the woman. So then I went back to scho 


om I went back to school and made up what I was behing: | 
eptember. They tried the case before Judge Quinn, an Irish JU ge 
Cataldo, to testify agains! Ettor 


‘hey brought that guy from Boston, 


Giovan 


use of the strike. 


case came Up im 
Then 
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sfore 1917 
before 1912 — Father Mila; 


_ Milanese 
f J 7 — 
pathe af Holy Rosary ¢ hurch, put up the | 1ese Came Over | 
past 1 he got ¢50,000 from the mill lew Schoo] for r Q Lawrer, ' 
etree ant ; c he schoo! Owner at the r 1e Italian per hui he « iS the 
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ainst the strike, he 
» Nhe was a min; 
Inister, B 
CY. Bell 


o yrotest alian people ; _ 
hecame Pp ' ; nd Pie as long as they 
: bis , aS the 
at of Bellondi, a baptist, and they tried to convert mee ma i Salerno ~ he ta P 
allan people inte 
0 Baptists. 


9 there was another strike after W 
11, 1918. In 1913 I graduated — aap finished. WWI Finished 

examination. I graduated from Boston Law School in os right after without 

lawyel representing all nationalities. In 1919 when the ee became a lawyer. I was a 

sonducted by Ciccio Coco and Joe Salerno and Muste Lon — began it was 

they tried to convert the Italian people to become Seiiciaat aan ministers and 

_ what they decided to do from 54 hours before to 48 Gone a ae For 16 weeks 

ame money for 54, work 48 and get the same money, that’s why ees it _ the 

and for 16 weeks they didn’t settle it. | was a lawyer at that time andl iiaie st ne 

time for me to settle the strike. They never talked about what to do with the aro the 

ked religion. Tried to convert. What I decided to do, there was a fellow named J hs 
I thought to form a citizen’s committee and go 


s the mayor of Lawrence, 
ttle the strike. So Mr. Hurley appointed me the chairman of 
see the Governor to see if he could intervene and settle the 


Coolidge who was the Governor at that time. The Calvin 

ke was settled. So they got paid for 48 hours they got 
ouble, these bible students — Bellondi had a Baptist 

me Jehovah Witness on Jackson St. Calvin Coolidge 
was the governor before — there was a strike of the Police Department, and he is the one 
that broke the strike. He said because of law and order they settled up. In 1920 they -_ 
him up for Vice President. The Republican Party nominated him. —_— oa yr ee 
and Calvin Coolidge for Vice President. They got elected in 1920. * aa ban 


ident 0 
Calvin C ‘dent. 1n 1924 he was elected presi! 

oolidge became presiden d they created the depression of 1924 to 34. The 
and the? than 4000 people in 


In | 924 they restricted immigration 

7 people lost all the money they had. They wou there were No 
ecause of the immigration law. . the Italian people 

ltalian people they on to discrimin t the Italian ee eee mines, build up 

did all good for their country, build it 


adL 


tal 
Hurley, he wa 
see the Governor to try to se 


the citizen’s committee to gO 
strike. We went to see Calvin 
Coolidge intervened and the stri 
paid for 54. But what became the tr 
church on Elm Street - they all beca 
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aces and after they said we don’; w 
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evel cywe dd the i S Mone Py Ghat t Ktey | at wy | 
ho Y would have noe init igFation hs ; m 194 the 
way t ; 


. depres, : | me house Tid nee 


—_— married in what year? 
your 
L 


ie ctober 4, 1922 
g: 120 married in Octobe 1922. I made some money 
f 


9 What as you're wife's maiden name? 
a. Antoinette Yacove. She came from the same town that 1 come 

work in the mill. He worked 60 hours a week and £0t $6.60. Then ore Her father used to 
“fhis OW. On the corner 7 3 per and Elm Street. What a nice rato va grocery store 
opera company: ‘ pre ve 1900 7 wae Used to Sing in the church. Mar chee aan rs 
fhe mill. Angelina came in with her father. But Clara Yacobo she seated orked in 
<omewhat. She became a singer in church. Then she went to the Conservatory te “a 
Boston. I was in Boston, too, at that time. She went to the conservatory = sires se | 
was going to law school between 1913 and 1916. She started to become a singer. But 


~omehow or other she wanted to go back to Italy. 


Dp: What did she do in Italy? 


R: Study. Then she became an opera singer. She had a maestro called Barcolini. She 

-ame back to the U.S. as an opera singer in 1923 after I married her sister. | felt my 
sister-in-law I should help her out. First of all they stopped in New York on account of 

che came with Maestro Barcolini — they had no business here. They wouldn't let them 

out. | went down there and I find out what to do. So I got Fiorella LaGuardia, the 
representative of New York to help us get them out. So she tried to work for the San 
Carlo OPeran Company in New York. And then Maestro Barcolini and a ee a 
Miranda, in Boston tried to form an opera company. I put some money into What. | 


oa . 
depression. That was 1924, I was making a lot of money and | oa cede tN 
company. Then when the depression came along the opera sing 


money. It cost me $60,000. It wasn’t the fault of my wife. 


| cards to Europe to get 
D: Let’s get back to the strike. They said that they ee cm here. Did you 
workers, showing them how much money they fag a 


ever see any of those postcards? 
: we gol help from all 
the 


he street and — 


| when the strike began 
«No. That’s something that I don’t know. pivot ‘contribu 
*ver the world. A Greek singer, Constantine, Be » kit hens =| 
chairman of the Italian branch — we had two s0U Pe sare y 


‘he other one on Common Street. I bought the goo™ 
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- some shoes ande 
) ything, 1 | 
‘2. 10O8f 


ye 
¢o make up. 


9 wee 
had Weeks then lw 
Went back ¢; b 
; y SCiie 


4nd 

‘ ‘ | 
How many children did you have? 
), rs , 


g: Three: One is Ange © Gregory Rocco. My name is 
ced to fight the devil according to ancient he An 
. i 


[ 


gelo Gabrielle 
A , © Rocco, l was 
nd I think ] live up to oe | 


sup 
‘ rong people all the time. I try to h 
fight the wrong xy 10 elp people the bes 
itages at the beach and J lost it all. I did real estate “atts = I built up so 
alter we built y 
p the 


many CO 
sountry: the Italian people they say we don’t want no mor 
( e, 


p: Do you remember anything about the Palmer Raids? 
R: Ciccio Coco, a barber, was a strike leader in 1919. And Joe Salerno a work 
, 4 Worker. I don’t 


remember anymore. 


p: Who were the leaders in the Italian community in the early days? 
R: When the strike began on Friday J anuaty 12, 1912 — they started out a lot of violence 
mmitted, they broke something in the mill. I would try to prevent — | don’t believe 
too small, I don’t believe in war and I don’t believe in violence. 
to go on the picket line myself — we went to 
then from the Washington Mill we went to 
k Mill, Ayer Mill, Pacific Mill. Was the 
we found there about 9 police 
officers outside the mill. There were a group of workers, strikers down there. The police 
had arrested one striker who had carried a revolver and a belt of cartridges. They arrested 
him and put him inside. When I got down there, some of the strikers told us that the 

s wanted to break in and pick the guy 


fellow was arrested and was inside and the striker 
be killed. 
out - I conceived the idea immediately. If that happened Se ,, — aie i 
who 
old Capt. Vose t saw the gUY 


So] g0 inside to see if he is gone. So It ee inside 0 
me go inst ’s going On.” ee. 
sie pa reer crowd “the boy has gone to a ton 

not here now he’s gone”. Let’s g0 along. 

Broadway. We just passed by down there 
happened to me now. Sometime later one 0 
Louis Picavet, he came from France e was 


was CO 
in violence, because I’m 
On Saturday morning January 13, I decided 
the Washington Mill. We organized a group 
the Everett Mill to the Kunhardt Mill, the Duc 
leader — no trouble. When we arrived at the prospect mill 


an 
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went to the police station myself to find ou wh 
nelp him out. When I got down to the Station tc 


q’ Sullivan — when he heard my name — hg ~ es about Lo 
was locked up and they charged me with distur; Said “lock him 
Melucc! came up with the bond and bailed me out llow named Samuel 
Mahoney and he charged me $50 for disturbing mt of Judge 


Mahoney took the case and it was not processed he case and Mr 


a 


The Italian immigrant that came over to the UJ 
this country than any other nationality that im 
up the city — they built up the railroad ~ the m 
puildings. Some of the Italian people used to 
Italian people sleep in a shanty. I saw them 
in Madison, Maine. And the railway. 


S. from 1900 to the time | 
migrated to the U.S. of America. They built 
ines and they built up also most of re be 
Sleep in a shanty outside, about 40 or 50 
myself. I saw them when they built a big 


940 did more for 


dam 
D: Were you a foreman on the railway? 


R: On 2 occasions I was the watchman when we built the railway from Lawrence to 
Haverhill. The street railway went through Pleasant Valley and went over there. I worked 
over there myself, even my brother-in-law worked over there. Then when they built the 
concrete road from N. Andover to Salem, Mass. I was the watchman to take care of the 
traffic when it was built. Most of them were Italian people, who worked on the railroad. | 
know they put up the sewer systems in Merrimac, Mass. My brother was the foreman of 
the gang. I remember they did more than any other nationality did and of course in 
Lawrence they worked in the mill too. I know they contributed to build up more than any 
other nationality did. I did myself. The Italian people in the mill had the dirtiest job. I 
remember my father-in-law, 6-footer, they gave him $6.60 a week. What sere me 2 : 
help out the strike in 1912 was the reason — the people who immigrated — It cesta 
they thought it was going to be a good place to find a living. es vane 

they had the dirtiest job and I felt these people came from the cradle whe i P 
Empire and the Roman Empire did so much for society. And here we Hone 
the Roman and had to do the dirtiest job. I remember city t a 3 | 

a building on Lawrence Street, they built ena : back house for a bathroom. It 
remember when I came to Lawrence, 17) US) ; to Lawrence in 1908 we had no 

was in 1908 when Twas 16 MOVE babe etd to gotoa well on Common Street. 
water, we had to pick up the wall™ -— he house we had to g0 someplace else 

I Live on 124 Elm Street, there was no water in the 


ver 
with a pail for water. That was in 1908 when Tcame 0 
after I bought a house 15 and 17 Elm Street. 


errace. That was as 


pecial place where only the richer 


D: Tell me about Jackson T 
Italians lived. — ed 
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siness on Comm er 
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Up by the Italian people. Pitoehelle owned 
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wil’ “cls | a heyy 
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hi if Hhor7 . AWTrence S . ot ad 
aco ‘allan people worked in the Mines The a They qj — Street at 
gc ie 
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othe r hy jralian pre ope | m ne Mmber George Stella he Wall at Searls than any 
ya WU coer, Wil hac! Stella. The Italian people did Was the for m 
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, male m ; 
“y were maltreated, My brother Put the me than a 
MOT and ge 
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eward the 


wT 
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remember tr they 0% on CONPressional hearings jn Ww 
_weople living on bread and Sean tes ashinot- 
1c Peo Molasses. Did they really MOP ss there was 
at’ 


) 
al about U 
ne | know Cannon was the Speaker of the H 


, (strike) and as a matter of fact, we had a group that 
F, pefore congress. I testified, in 1912, that's on record Willi Denison to 
and Mrs. Taft contributed $1,000 for the strike. The strike ee Taft was 
. was helped by contributions from allover the world. And a fell ee 
strike no, still living, went to Washington and he brought back th Ow named Rosario 
 aaee 's still living in Lawrence. Th © check from William 
yoward Taft. He's sti VINE © ie Republicans of 1920 were so ungrateful 
» restricted immi gration, the Johnson Bill, they discriminated against the Italians 
igh wari whoever owed the U.S. should pay up.... the depression started in 1926 and 
_niqued until 40 or 33 when Roosevelt came in power and tried to remedy it. It be 
contin | | h y gan 
«9 improve in 1934 when Roosevelt started t e WPA. They're ungrateful, after the Italian 
people did so much for the country... the Italian newspaper the PROGRESSO. An article 
was written by me, statement made allover the country. The statement was made in 1924, 
1925, | spoke to a meeting and we made a statement and what we do was a matter of 
record. They tried to... Cosa Nostra and anarchist. Even the Cosa Nostra can't live 


without the assistance of the politicians. 


At that U1 ‘“ 
S€ and they iNVestigated 













D: Dida lot of Italian people go back to Italy because of the strike? 


— -& ~ Some of them did. Quite a few of them did. Some pare! ~ashog a stayed 
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peing ** ' : 5 1n the mil and nor 
. peing a jittle cleaner and not too noisy, | Could have Chosen the 2 Picked the Pin shop ag 
P84 gone throu gh the weave room and I was not impressed with a ‘Oom, but I had. | 
: | Noise that 


_ve room, so that I shied away from going jn the was int 
fe was a trade and I found out later Re cn iit sn I thought that ia 
put YOU had to wait your turn until someone either died, or left the ae apprenticeship, 

“And it took maybe 15 years before I b _J00 which was very 
are. And it too 7 y ~ * Secame a full-fledged pin-setter in the 
-ombing room, they have a, a, a machine with a brass circle which has maybe ser 
_prass circle that's about 4 feet in diameter, and which has anywhere from 5 to 7 vt ~ 
pins all around it, and some of the finer pins were maybe 50 inches per inch and there 
was so fine that they had to be flat pins, and laid, and drilled, and when they would comb 
the wool, when the wool would be pushed down into the combs the combs. there was two 
smaller circles in the inside of the big circle and they would comb the wool and in due in 
good time the pins would get damaged and they would either get very twisted or break 
off. and that's what we had to take care of. Anytime there was any bad pins we had to 


remove and replace them and if the circle was too badly separ 7 ee onan 
ake that ci lace it with a new one, and bring itu 
lake that circle off the machine and rep he could put back on the com 


the old one up to the pin shop and exchange it for one that I “ranlarageroteaon 
and we would repair the old one. So that was a continuous Jo», © 2 


; ith new pins and giving 
Was the same circles being used all the time. Replacing them with new Pp 
them back to the section hands when they needed them. 
YE: You, did you have a position or 


ID No, I was just a worker. 


ician SO ~ 


YE: Yeah, and so it did not help you being a mus 





: ae . For being a musician, 1 
a are, Md art the band, which se nd 

5 tied ng Pacific Mill had also a — spcosstl 
a Aches Start One but they weren't very 5¥ : 
a... string, jazz, jazz orchestta.-- 


i 
a 
ae 





; 14 
ayed with me in the AR lington Mill band. I think 


‘cal -emember now, and one time we had as anny m the oldest. , 
Le 


vp: And when did you get married then, after YOu start 


ip: Well, I got married in 1933... I was... 28. 


. was a | | 
\ethodist Church and then in 1932, a new min member of the Oakland 


. » a new Minister W4S anna; 
-hurch and he happened to be of Italian extraction, And sooner or ert ma “ter 
to be talked 


ipout having any girlfriends and that, and the minister's wife found out I was $j 
old me that she had a nice girl in mind for me. Come to find aia nes single, she 
wife. uh, the minister's sister... Sister. And his family lived in Portland ae 
,hen she happened to be, when my wife, my future wife happened to be visiting “ts 
yother here in Lawrence, I was introduced to her and eventually that led to my . 

yf her and finally marrying her. courtship 





YE: So she was also of Italian origin? 


ID: Yes, Italian extraction. 













YE: Yeah. Did you speak Italian to her? 


\) Very rare, very rare. And my children, we never spoke Italian in lo c 
“he, the only time when we spoke Italian was when we visited my P 


‘imm. What is her name? 
and 
‘ ' 0 ars, 50 years, 
‘cr name was Mary Moderano... and we were married for 50 ye 
) after our 50th anniversary, she passed away. 


‘OW many children do you have? 


“ave 4 children, 3 girls and | boy. The boy storing My son is hiveng assist! 

“Kinds then and then it was time to quit. ree daughter works svetlY and my 
Ornia and he is the, a tool designer. -- My — scl per a da | 

Dr, Sweeney, in Lawrence. My next eT eal the industries yosest is one als 
Sl daughter is a secretary for one of the, OT re, and the non 
‘ehter is the only one that's living close — 


ter). oo 
hing in Beverly, : j your children 


ede ‘he mills were not moved away and: would 
‘l the mills? 


i 
be me 
ij 
> 4 1 
: ¢ j y 
, 
. t 
= a ys 
‘ % re Set 
Cia 

eis. a ’ 
ie 


LD): Not i¢ 
“TT could help it, no... away 
Y i 


B: (I, 
laughs) Why so? 
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well, the very common type of labor and the 
5, 


;' ; ; r ays , 
, education as I possibly could and Introduce thems inne ne a (0 give them ag 
lelds 


. 
que 
_ qf... high tech companies, or Western 


as the mills, which one would you re 
nake any difference? 


lectric, if they would pa 


he s 
commend your children to g — 


‘money 
: 0 in for? 


‘p: Oh, of course it would, because the high tech indy 
vicer to Work in, and the type of work that they offere 
oe was no one you could complain to... there would be disagreement, I mean, often 
ey had strict rules that you had to, working conditions, and | mean, if you didn’ they 
vould summarily fire you, lay you off. You had no say in the matter at all and no one to 
oto for recourse if they didn't like you or you didn't live up to the rules, yOu were just 
od and that was it, that was final. The boss in each department had the, the, the whole 
..) about whether you worked or you didn't. You had no recourse to anyone, no board or 
snvone of any kind... those were the laws, the rules, and you either looked up to them or 
ov. ou didn't work, that, one or the other... You took it, you took it for granted that if 


Stry is a little more advanced, it's 
» MOfe so than the woolen mills. 





1G) 












'sa Sl ion, I realize that, 
_how important was your job to you? I mean, that's a silly question, 


‘OW important was the job in those days? 
ecure income to keep 
“ll, the job, having a job that you could rely on 'e aa of being inthe 
‘mily was very important, and that, I thought an of a job. And that was my male 
on Mill Band was that I was more or less ean fu] it was rather Da 
’ And all those different years when ata a 
‘lamily. And one particular year, I can re 


; . was a very, 
“'y earned $800 for the entire year, yore ‘hrough that year, wot Mas about it 
“y low, and somehow we managed to P 


d, clothes, and spent on 
‘elul of what you spent your money On. devote how much a 
* !or enjoyment, or, and you had to Pe ses made prac ani the children he 
‘id | was very fortunate to have @ wile ot go (0 ork are earner. “ae 
She did not 20 to work, my wife did : [ was the only 
Ol, and that was in 19 -, around 1946 OF 


a 
Cd Working . ee ittle relief. and gave - 
“orking and that gave us a little helped You net wi 


' seeded YO" 
Maisect hat's interesting. So, in a Way ) y she band, no! 
“ Teeling that they cannot fire you ©4° ad players in this 
spen' ia 


* Nany baritone players in the city and being feral ais and alter ” 
ular b 7 ney had -hre for the jo 


musici 
being : se the 






0 and... with experience. o 


"OU being many others that 


aes 




















j 
4 















peing Very pleased with my abilit 
f 


led ‘ll there may have been, of course, off anq 
ay 


on departments and if you happened to be there 
J 


W ys c 9) . ; Y 
at t ; Penings in 
‘ply Jand eventually some of the better jobs. he proper tim 


©, You could 
How did they, how did others, I wonder, d 

val and relatives, it must be hard. 

f 


\p: There was NO way to deal with it as to having a secure 


Job. You tried your best to 
jj on to whatever job you had and if the, you thought you had a Chance to improve 
ho self, you tried to make connections with whate 

you ’ 


; ver department you thought was a 
jitle better, but that was kind of rare. 


YE: Iheard that some people built a special relationship with the boss. They went and cut 
heir shrubs... and did such things. 


JD: Well... yeah, that happened sometimes, we called ‘em brownnosing. If _ wohng 
nosed the boss and... you would get special treatment and in = sete 
Arlington Mill where the overseers were of English ea 0 ss : sh 
population had the chance of getting better jobs there and better p re 


; ded to, to treat 
overseers being English, they preferred having English people or they tende 
them a little better. 


ss over weekend? 
YE: So they went and did garden work and other things for the bo 
JD: 
1e\ 
ap 


5 da garden and 
‘mes i _ if a person ha 
Possibly take care of their lawns or sometimes z em to his overseer. It was 


some vege 
‘ould raise any vegetables, he would take 
“lated and returned in favors. 


-—_ 
a 








satisfaction OT, 
Ce ie ecevas tiot 
7 the mills, 1t was ‘ob and there 
| al real a iy ea That was the only Jo 
“IN&S Were not re : ; 
) 2 r 
‘option so you did your best and tried nd something tha reel 
: In ‘ n 
You tloated d from one mill to another apt people ek 
~ Hoated around fr = 
T a little ma than what you already had 
nother, 
Vas there any difference in pay, I mean 
~ Very little. Not an awful lot. ” 
work. ae 
~ And What about the, the repetitive time. Ld and the only 
Ip. | 


Pi a you kept Break 
could ‘“tting? Well, you had to, bie sven have 4 


You sto ~*ore the unions came we ¢ sai 


. ee EP 'g rOOIL: 
cee 

ade Miagest. vk 
y > 

















__gig you Stay there as long as you wanteg? 


7 SS - ? You : 
| Started in the morning at 6.09 
- qt remember the hours. I think, I think we staned, 7 not ‘ 
M NOt Sure, it was 6:00 of 


- 1,3 you worked 48 hours? 


- = =; sours and. 8 1/4 I think, because we worked, we work 


> Exh ed, when I started 
<ckins WE worked 44 hours, so you. Maybe it was only 8 hours and then 4 hours on 
quraey moms. 


= Scer did they stop that, do you remember? Working on Saturdays? 


~ | -2- 32 went on... 1 think that was the 1919 strike that we went to 40 hours. 


ted 
sut the 1919 strike it affec 


d <i was a not quite as bad as the 8 
aly children that were sent to, 
. take care of, so, and my family 2S 
4 4 sister that was sent to 
“2. Was sympathetic toward the strike in 
“a and clothed them and gave them 
211 of the strike. 


a place to live 


g, They talk 3 
»1¢ don't, I did not realize that they did 19 . 


» Other places — 






| ota in the 1912... Course we wea Me 














-; hours... Shorter hours and trying to ma; 





| spon aintai 

se : for 40 hours work n the same 

es _ us hours pay ; Weekly pay, Try 

; 7 rjae ‘ rying to 
e — Ted you succeed, do you remember? 
- _.. was an area wide strike. Th | 

B oY It € whole city was involved, 

3 < Well. that was an important turning point. 

tm 


- ~~. yes. In the 1912 strike, they went from... 54 to 48 
_-47 to 44 and then we went to the 40. on later on it gradually 


= 4-2. so later, do you have another memories from 1919? It seems to be, everyone is 
_-2 pout 1912, but they ignore other strikes in Lawrence. 


" 2. it was in comparison with 19, it wasn't as, it wasn't as brutal on the part of the 
= 2s the 1912 strike, they didn't, they didn't have to call in the militia, but it was quite 
-.. 2s0. | don't remember of any deaths in the city, and - - Really the 1912 strike seems 
~- ~>re vivid in my mind than the 1919, of just how the police reacted. 















-» did they start, I wonder, how did they start this st ike? I mean, did they come in 


. tia 
42 are on strike? There were leaders who started the strike’ 


| had had in 
‘here were leaders. They tried to get back some of the Sse st when Saco 

_ sirike, and they were successful in a few instances, Picks Socialists and 
-ame to Lawrence... And later on they were accused 0 


; jal was 
ae hich somehow, the tr 
- jailed for implication with murder of somebody. nee been innocent but they 


m dt 
~cthey were found guilty, but later on were foun a2 i? 
>] anzenttl ‘ 
death. I believe they were put to death, Saco and 


. That is 
ike in 1922. Thwee your? 


919. and then there was 1922, also. As 


‘ot, I'm not clear on, on just, on those ales-~ i 

he 40) hours ; a high ech 
| er moViNE (OT 

) d then later jmportant 

7 an) individual working in the tie atl Did you fel on wet? an 

+ did you feel, did people treat YOUN. ofthem, and ON * prai 





eet. 








os, Well, being inspector you felt im 
Portant becaus ” 


De iSSi 
Pv of the, of the missiles t 
qual on of the country oe being built ~ You w 
igured that it wo that being <°PO™ 
at it Was reall t being . Potisible for th 
Something thee 
n at Was for 


he protect 
+ omething that was in general, good for th 
© count 
ry. An 8 that 
' ’ yo 


" from a, a poverty stricken city, to brigh 
; ten at's 
> Was it important, was not, the | Up the future. ie helped the area 
* it didn't share th » the textile was j 
working e same feeling? Important for th 
Y when 
you 


ID: Yeah, well, we had that feeli 

aoducing material for the soldi ing Only during the w 

' W that you were part of, d lers, for the army, and “ Where you figured 

? ,) oin ? a 0 

imes when work was very slow “ti ur Part for the good ue » Made you fee alt 

yhere just making possible maki > you, you had a feeli © country. But durin ; 
ng a living wasn't any g ng that you were in a a peace 

reat importance Sition 
é. 


YE: Did you see the, the fabri 

did a ric you prod : 

vou did in the pin settin 1 produced in Arlington Mi 
g room? Did you go and see an sec you just knew what 

u pr oduced, what o. 


D: Well, once in a great while 

department, it didn’ ee  pporun 

worked aaanie all — ee often, but in Sesi.1 es hae se 

vould 20 to off f an ae boys during our spare time during regents ; 
oom, where they exnaiaa eo and 5 around, and I had seen like in the mendin 
: loth Thad Pavel te cloth, and I'd been in the weave room, where they, se 
he 50s we'd roam a a sc departments, being very inquisitive as a boy, with 
itferent depardneagill got to know quite a bit about the workings of the 


ker, or more proud of the 


g textile wor 
ectric later. Which - 


4S wondering, were you proud of bein 
Western El 


, bein 
g a part of the team in Raytheon or 
definj , 
tely, it was more satisfying to work with Raytheon than with, than 1t was 


WC 
olen mills. Very definitely. Yeah. 
uced in textile also, 


iC pe 
people say they are proud of the product, what they prod s a long 


b | 
ae wonder if they really saw what they produced because It wa 

n, they started with wool sorting and then they - 
ould see the 


Well, mos 

dn't aa people did not, they knew that they W pare 
tn: le Only ao the mill, they would see it in stores, when they There Was» the 
4, -Y Of pe ay that they would know what they were m 
|. ey Were ee wouldn't have the opportunity of seel ae 
they ean ai of was what they were andre dred produc was, onl - 
if they, if they Ree idea of what the BT ores, the would know 

__ POducing a bought suits or they ought cloth 








OS wae, oe ee 
eee, 4 
2 Re > es > - 
: | 
_ ¥ 





sh, And was any adjustment problems from th 
the texti] 
© or fro 


x: Yea 
ib ‘ng in W 
orking 1 estern E 
wl? ie le “sifferent envi —— Raytheon 
{ peoples vironment, diff - Was th M the prey; 
yeiterent work co re any adj PreVIOUS jobs 
Ndition ment you k 
’ a now 
ile‘ , 


a 


ffere® 


| ou adjusted very easi 
p We ane we Mite cee it Was an im 
on jittle Noise where, in my pian and everything wae The place of 
, as an | as Clea OF Work 
here there was different types a Unless en i around us, and 
achines Worked in ‘ia 
the 


achine shop W 
e been noisy there, but in m 
a , aloes lt in where they were ; going, operati 
of the parts, it was very quiet. ere Just putting ¢ ing. Then it may 
Omponents j 
| nto some 
yp: And what about the social network you left behind 
ind, friends 
, and, 


S. is | 


fhe textil 


D: \issed some of them, yes, Some of, some of the fri 

‘course, as you went into a diffe ¢ Iniendships tha 

sem have lasted through the eum Dero! work, you Siib don an aa — 

‘ov have, and, of course ‘ you still remember some and some of 
with them. You aint run into them sometimes out if you oh ier: 
fendshins, you one i friendship with them. or if you didn't ies contact 
cpcrmarkets OF em once in a while. You bumped into them sith ae 
(0 Where, to a funeral or oie if yor were taking a walk or something. ont — 
ends. Other than that Te like that you always bump into some of Aa _ 

| wrk inthe sa call r course, there was a number of people that happened to get 

a... There was several « i had worked, came and worked with you in Raytheon, 

J vere employed, it was a = ; that I knew that had worked in the woolen mills that 
Voolen mills and it ha genera thing that everybody applied that had worked in the 
Either that you had w Ppenet quite often that several people that knew each other... 

orked with, or that you knew... Friends, relations. 


uld work at the same place, OF mill 


vt 
ig n the mi 
) dee I was told that family members CO 
if continued in the, in the Western Electric or Raytheon? 
what the policy was why they 
‘ng in the same 


had relatives working : 
e area with the relatives 


_T don't know 
sometimes 
working in the sam 
e it. 


aa ae that. But.. 
delieve pe: it did happen that you 
n't magia was favoritism and 

why they would discourae 


ot. B 
ut the conditions were definitely different? 
had 

: Ow ou had, ou 
Course then n eed sok advantage 


5 e S ‘ { Ny} 


of 4, Neits 
it happen aa had rest periods, you hae, 
Deon Pens all th ‘ , are £ 
Me ate ponn ° time and it's very easy 42 you 
YR. a abuse those privileges, and — 


: also : Ri 
» In addition to work conditions you ha 





















vas defi nitely an Improvement, because you had a h 
Th nonefits, YOU had life insurance and you had vacatio 


mall : ‘ 
jee. number of advantages with the, with the new ; 
quite d W ind 


ealth plan 


n Pay guar 
UStries co 


¢:,..90 when you were working at the textile mill, you did not have 
Yb: + 


and 


anteed so there 
MINg into the city, 


\\ {ls 


Be 4s much money, 
time — 
You could not afford it. You couldn't afford it even though the mil] 
vpaines {OT vacation you went without pay, because they didn't, unti] 
“ yoolen trade in this city, there were no benefits for vacations. The mills carried on 
jroushout the year, and never shut down. Until after the unions Were organized and then 
ay started having vacations, paid vacation, and from that time on, you only had, only 
ied forward to more Improvements... And it was natural then, it was a standard thing, 
‘ was one of the things that the mills had to look forward to, giving you a paid 
ation... some of the people were, especially if you didn't have too large a family, they 
»bably were able to accumulate a little extra money and put it aside and use it for 
vacation time, but in general, most people didn't have any money to go, unless they went 
the hole for that and paid for it later, somehow. 


Would shut down 
the very end of 


‘E Yeah, yeah. Was there any time you missed the textile work while you were working 
: Western Electric or Raytheon, did you ever miss — 


Not really. We got involved in the new, the new type of work and ra ee 
~ oul the woolen mills, and glad that they were gone, In fact. 'Cause i ea “te 
"po \ement in your working conditions you forget about the old = oi si 

~ me of regret, oh, not regret, but you were glad that 1 was Bont 

“nent, a step-up. Like a step-up in society. (laughs) 

r when they 
. And did people of the same nationality, did they stick togethe 


“ing in the mills? 


k 
ills... You stue 
| h, high tech mi 
‘0 In the woolen mills than in the, the new or ajthougt in a good many 


ionalities... were all 
“ly together with families and nationalities ho you worked with, they 
YOU Were thrown together, it didn't matter W 


~' Survival, that's all it meant. 













eres: 
ith Italians 
Jy hang wit 
‘USO later in Raytheon you did not necessarily a 
‘tities. Lt yO 
abilities. 
~"°... you get, more or less in, in cate u gi! 
~’" Went into the machine shops. -- 


te ail whatever your abilities were, 
day 
. "PDE Nec : . 

NUL Vo ‘10 be any Openings. And if you 


n 
‘iyo, YOuld, you'd be lucky enough to Bet? 
&ll lo do the work 
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you Worked as hard you could 
Ng In the textile and later the 
ement in Machines, the 

ow did they affect the employee 

He ical changes, h 


S at the textile mills, I mean 
working in the Arlington Mills. 
were 





remember visiting or going through some of 
| can 
p: We 


‘ 


the machine shops in the 
|| and how they operated and was surprised ho 
Mill an 


W much improvement in the 
| rm Electric, where One machine would do 
i inet in the Raytheon and Weste 

» machi 
new M 


‘ting and things like that, where in the old machine shops you would ve if 
altiple drilling @ ething they would drill one hole at a time, and the new mac _, 

y vere dt ber of drillings all, with the same machine at the Same time an 

a would do, oh, nen that did things like that, multiple a and eee 

here was many mac e that, that technology had advanced so that t - yong 

yonder. aye two days to do something you could do it ino 

where 1t WOU 


as done before... And 
half a day and do the same amount of work that w 

. a 

sometimes even a 

e on with more precision. Yeah. 


? 
YE: Even with more money: 


olen mills. 
'D: Yes, more money than you made in the wo 


: 30 years in 
king 25 years or : 
thought wor shinier 
ec a Py eee any skills to start to work in Rayt 
‘he woolen mills did no 


Company, 


tever you 

er or wha 

: or a weav F less you 
No, I mean if you were a spinnet w technology jobs, un 

ID: That was different... No, 


ience for the ne 
didn't give you any kind of experience 
er of some kind. 


r if not hig 
l t the same amount of pay, 0 
', but people usually go 


the 
Gradually 
was higher. 

hey enacted that basic pay 
‘most times... ‘Course the 


le to 
nough peop d 
ey've got e _.. helpe 
der to make sure ~ Minion minima 
] oe aw, ; 
ecame higher so that ia better pays ae mom set their OW? 
Se pe a when they ot re 
© that situation becau , 


. 9 W 
inimum, 
» al least you were sure of the m 


red. 
“s.and you had to abide by whatever Wey m wage law? 
| 9 Minimu 
i “'cmember when they passed sm It's first term. sane 
osevesen™ e spare ume 
ID: ) ) I think it was during Re d you have ape? Pe textile 
‘don't remember... di rking 
tR Yeah. 4 d Western Electric sling hile you ¥ 
Ig do fe ‘AD working at At 
(Of her thi 


aati 
ngs, other, your hobbies, 









i you , 


somp 
well, my main hobby was music, And | ~ 
om 


o whatev 
ye time tO d er, gardening or fishing, of reac: 
aft those ™ reading Or Whatey 

er, If you 


vp: OF playing music, practicing- 


Yeah. 


vg Did it give you more time working at or later you found 


h your family, with the kids and your wife and More time, even to spend 


sore time Wit 
| % 
as there any difference? 


pm not, well you still had to work 8 hours so it didn’ . 

yay... YOU had to, only that some of the jobs tena ae cee aa 

opi say that it was an all together easy job, there were some a in pla gy 

magine. And you probably didn't get as tired at the end of the day as i , a os 

,olen mills... I happened to be working in the spinning room the - pape: on 

\yor shortly after the war, years 1918, and I remember that you ie on pe f ah 

yacuically all day continuously working from one machine to another. hae pried an 

ap, - later on, as l improved myself, I, I, even as a pin-setter, there was a good part : 
ne day where I did my work sitting down instead of standing up, working at a bench, 


7 


ung down, and although it was tiring to your eyes, it was restful to your body. 


bin _— people, did they consider their sitting down jobs prestigious, or not 
~20us, but maybe preferable, at the mills? 


d partially sat down, it wasn't 


~ "1! you had a job where you partially stood up an . 
| all day, it is tiring... Besides 


! would get some rest, but standing on your feet 
iat you're doing. 


sit 8 hours, high tech companies, 
_, der to solder, or 1" 


' guess, is it the same thing if on ap 
had to sit in OF 


“not you, but I guess some employees 


in also be tiring, yes... But at least they had a break 
“' Privileges and they wert to the, to the men's TOOMs "And it 
«nd nobody ever bothered them unless they overdid It t going an 
Work had to go on, there wasn't a machine where ! a8 " .* 

u only soldered W ir for the days W° 


Np LO attend it If ; O 
. If you were soldering, Y 
| Yeah, and ; rtain amoun ieces 
» and, I don' had any ce many P! 
on't think they k they kept track of how MY Tg 


davai ) 
a Sauisfactory amount, I don't thin ore leeway 
Tecide Ng of that sort. So it made it, they gave y® han tending mat 
' rk y * be how much work you did yourse ‘ rather oe of the machi 
Mthe “Onstant, all the time going. You h to take C | 


Work th: 
‘l Was going through. 
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wher workin 8 ci 
¥ aid nox aay and standing 
Y desire to play with 


oat va dit nol work as a. you did not_ Later im | _—s types of jobs, 





| | asemmenin theon. If you would compare 
exe ant Raytheon or Westers Electra, wikich ene was tedious or boring or . 


Bel «Tang In the pm shop where the work was repetitions, the same thing day in 
_ . =< G2) 1 and Gay out always the same tim. and it was, it gets to be tedious, 
= 0 ti mgt tech work then, m mspectiom you were imspecting different pieces, 


“= << .9okine for different things, it madic it sp that you enjoyed it more, you 
_—“‘ws ag Tox diofierent things, you were mot sm aqpetitions... Today you may, been 
F "= Tuwne half a dozen different types of wank, of, of pieces to inspect where in 


7 _ was doing the same thing, day im amd day aut, day in and day, the very 
“+ Over and Over again. 


' st in the Wester Electric? What you did was different? It was a- 


vs 4 in Westem Electric, I did imspeettiam, also. 


a os 


; 
= Ess 











“= Was. people that were like om 
“=i that would become 
“Tune. you'd have a little more ere 
~~ *© the men's room, or, oF StOP” 
“Tone that needed attention. 





~ different? I mean, that's a! 
aig 


(Pag 








any, if I had any power to do what | 
any, ey?’ 


wanted to do 
rhad any n... Lalways felt that I was deprived 
(() jycatiO * 


| any more than they d; 
nore "jd not afford to give eaaeees " Y did. Thad to 
at ail) . ation on my Own, besides wor Ing. A 
ay ier uck 

ych C 


I would have, tried to 
Of, of a decent education because 
Bl asp and try to 

| myself, I even 
yself, so that I was 
at was one of the, 
ad a better 


nd I tried to avai 
4 asf dence courses 1n mathematics, tryi 


Ng to improve m 
respon : dIb 8 P h h 
a, a, CONT to improve my education an # became aware that t 

" aly tryine needed to improve himself in any direction, if he h 
"ings al — my daughters I sent to college for four years and the other three, they 
fl tion.» a . year course in college so they all had much better 

ee | k at WO 

| least {00 


education than I 
| and at least two years of college. One of them had four years of college. 
chool a 
i, High schoo 


estion, is, how do you, what's your vision of Lawrence for future, in 
iy u 9 ; ; 
yf; And, <a . What do you think Lawrence would look like? 
years. 
| years OF - J 


s a, has been a great transition in Lawrence tearing down great sections of 
1) Well, there S a, ; 
D: Well, yne time or another and being very slow to renew 
he CItV al ¢ 


‘\) OF TAPE (Starts in middle of conversation) 
NORE j 


» eae : just in the Arlington Mills... and this was just _— — 
1938, and this was anize a union and we went out on strike for a = sje 
"A ad ae ae or eight weeks we lost the strike and the a . : 
ni a ‘a ve the whole mill and it was really, and at - i money to 
me i raising the children where A ee mits sob that 
eae ing was very i ; : irely... 
ado a oo a fe ier that or you'd a seat ; . = 4 
““, dd You ha ; : 
amazing "hat they could do to you and the power Je = aa were cut 1/3... 
“all whether other mills cut the pays also, but at the Arlington, 


hole 
hroughout the w 

th e a Striker or not... gener cut 1n pay t g 

“Hether you wer ee al 


3 


9 
member now: 
~~ another strike after 1938? In Arlington? Do you re 


hrough the 
dily settled t 
ikes, they were rea t one or two 
mer had some strikes, were OU 
| a ‘an fhe I mean, we didn't, we prewecn fes well organized 
host aad tale were settled by the union. Which w 









did it 
mber. When did 
ou a “eg ills. Like 
Utell me little bit about the union, whatever y ‘fferent mills 


imes tO it later in 
ifferent times ittle bit later 
‘8ton? T guess they were, they cane Se they started a little 
they Started earlier, I have the impr 


ink? 
“Ul Did they start at the same time, do thi 








id at the 
they did at U 
arted a little later than they, mere alled it, but it was 
‘Ane! Said, T believe taal 


ill... I, I forget what they 
he Vy yy ntican Woolen Co. Pacific Mill... | 
VW 






















\E 





ou belonged to this union? 
me: 


paid dues, yes... Every month... It was 
. Pal 


ath. very nominal IN those days, I for t 
1). YS $1.00 a month, something like that. -- It was taken out of your pay, : 
“ter it e had shop stewards, every department had a Shop 

AE , W 

P spt ma 


Steward, and if you had 
oe aint yOu would report it to your Shop steward and he 
iV comp al 


Would try to mediate for 
, as one of the workers, and he would have, any time h 
ou. Hew 


AS 
ned 
ue 


‘ 


a 














| to take the complaint up themselves and work it oy 
sould have 


€ took time off to go 
enefits that the Shop 
as Not at his job, he’d get 
union office and they 
t with the higher Officials, 


, anyone, he would get paid, that was one of the b 
jale - ; ¥e get that his time would go on even though he w 
4. Wo 


ewal ... If he couldn't solve it then it would go back to the 
d for it... 


‘| 
ws 


| assume after the unions got stronger, the company the management could not 
VE: So, 1 aSSU 
«ich things to the workers. 


viously to the unions, 
imi blems that had gone on previous 

1: Well. w inated many of the pro : vi 
wie a outrageous things that they had been doing were stopped. They could no 
and some 0 y | y 

ire ws without cause, they had to prove the cause 


1929, 1930; 32, 3, - 
‘E: Yeah. How was the depression, how were the depression years 


ith Roosevelt being in 
‘D: Very bad... 'Course after ‘33 when the, what, what, Federal, w 
five, he initiated the — 


YE: That was 1935, so those acts came 1935. 
‘D:Right. After he got in office. age to survive in those 
‘on vears. how did you 0 
“tore that, so these depression years, h 

‘OU rely on families, relatives, Or 


ko w 
“you had any savings you went pr ing that later on YOU Ye only ones 
You didn't, you went into ae did pay ace bit of money throu 
¢ te . 
; ee aa . believe they “is? aa allowed to pure 
Were the merchants. ‘ the 
ie of the people not paying back what y 


s during those Yo rest £0 


d say, you, you YON 


ir job 
“Me people told me that they — ‘ 
“SY Used to go back and the boss 


| one of 
Om, ene to be | 1 
: happene ‘ob because all 
I 


so bad, that Ys another 


Khe haces You had no way of finding, It W 


ou could go f° fe 
Ne psy ‘at yp 


re 
4S laid off, there was no ee y 
“Ould be in the ail predicamen 
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YE: But you were not one of those because- 


- No, I, I, that was before my time, no, eve 
tos bleachery in that time, when things were ae ae working in the in the 
much as the woolen mills. And, personally, I was not affected th ee not affected as 
were and I can remember my parents going back and forth cs Sead si my parents 
job and new, new jobs, new positions were very scarce and once in a an trying to find a 
would, you would go to the mills and stand on the, the front steps, and t . e, you, you 
the different departments there, if they had one or two jobs availabl th € overseers from 
down and look the crowd over, and if there was ¢, they would go 


anybody he recogni 
he'd point out you, you, and that was it. And aft gnized, that he preferred, 


er several of the overseers would pick 
what they wanted, they went back, and that was it, left the people there empty ae - 


And you repeated that day in and day out, hoping that the next day would 
one of those that would be picked. Yeah. y » you would be 


YE: Did it change after the union came in? The, was it like up to the supervisors or 
overseers to decide which one, or did the process change? 


JD: No, not much. That didn't change too much, cause they still had the power of hiring 


anyone they wanted. You had no control over who the mills could hire or could not hire. 
That did not change. 


YE: So when did they start, like filling application forms and you know, like today one 
would do? 


JD: Well, we, there was a, we had a, an employment office in the Arlington Mills, and 
you could go there and apply for work and you would put down your skills, whatever you 


were able to do, and if they had any openings, they'd notify you, and you'd probably get a 
Job that Way, too. 


YE: Yeah, so that was 1940's or- 


1D: Oh, yes. From the ‘40's on. 

rst years, you 
YE: And, so those years are remembered by many peat as one the worst y 
know, to decide it's up to the, what did you call him: 


fairly 
ears and you'd have your 
fer the mills got, and it seemed 
hat people were assured of 


1D: Well, the bad years continued. You'd have your lean 

£00d years, depending on how, how good the contracts ss 
vulting the war years, those were the Vly gab: the stress of war, as far as 

Work and... No lay offs, and you felt, although there wipe nee plentiful work... the 

Working conditions were, at least, you were Sure of pee life also, so that things started 

Ww Deal brought in coiite a number of changes in s0CIms * 


ht it was 
‘nning, the people thoug oan 
Change for the better... They thought it was the beginning es helpful to the public in 


ms that ; 
8inning of a new era. He instituted some progra hildren, the youth, teen 
eneral, the WPA, the CC, CC, anyway, they We 








were put into Camps and 
like that... It was a, a, a, i gen camps, 
no big changes... Social securit ual chan 
gradually helped, and although y was © 
without having to go on wel anes didn't 
was maybe a $5 grocery basket if pa , 

; ae 


today you get food stam 
ps, you 
mma — today... fee _ 
ere's some people that have b > Some peopl 
e ple w 

why go to work when the ond for setter 
: ag category list - yourself fe bine wdc re ions, they feel the 
position, you just go along with that and = ~~ at, 

atisfied... Co 


you get telephone 


: : . vo 
rse there's always a . 
very poor. 


YE: What about the in 
7 suran 
Eangton Mill? Ora shortl ~ ies insurance? Do you re 
-did the insurance pay anythi what did you do when miemiver when they started i 
ything after 1935, 6 or after DAs children got sick, or wife 
) 's9 ? lie OF - 


JD: I can't reme 
mber any health i 
change when the uni insurance... No. T 
unions ca ; : . The only maj 
When the unions came in a e in was the vacation pay 2g see difference, or the 
years or more, I think it a ee worked there at least one year ne week's vacation pay... 
egidaticel anyihincont ive years or more, then you got 2 one es ie if you had 5 
absolutely nothi , if you went on vacation praselote thatyen 
ing from the mills... i you went on your own ti ; 

vacation ills... if you was on, i ; me. You get 

you were assured of your job when you am “e i a job when you went on 

ack. 


YE: Yeah 

. And so the mills closed down. Arlington, 1950 — 
JD: Yes. it b | 

? ecame, 1 ; 

vacation period Hee . became a mill policy that they would shut the mills down during 
Sate ret werk in would have the option of when, when that would be, whether if 
il eciied:the-cis i y, the second week, or whatever... my department being the ones 
depantnents to be = ee had to keep the combs going, we were one of the last 
ones that was satires so that it was probably closer to 1952 before I was one of the 
ng, or loyalty to 
working? I mean, 


YE: Y 
: Yeah. So 

I guess you cannot talk about the commitment or somethi 
t because there 


Arlington Mi 

n - 

id you eit something. Did you feel such things when you were 
Wasn't anyth; u committed to your job, what you did? Or you just did 1 
n't anything else, or- your J af you J 

took my work seriously and I always 

y. I was very serious with my 
ainted with the 

d after the mills 

d he was doing 


JD: 
dt na e less, I'd been always one that 
Work, and be thought was a, a day's 
Person who Se because I took my 
ed down = people outside the mi 
, | went to work with him 


work for a day's pa 
I became acqu 


ll for extra work, privately, an 
doing the same type of work, an 


work seriously, 


Clos 











ase T went igo 
| - 4 Person that took, that Contracted (0 Work with him, 
mills in the south. And they would senq the work to ish ed w , 


» he acc 
> years on piecework and I probably made 


the Arlington Mill 


he was gradually starting to lose some of hj 
aad writing on the wall, so I start looking ar 
connected with the Union Tool, which was Situated in the South Union St. Lawrence, 
and I went to work there for another 2 years as a Machine operator. And then, after 
working there 2 years, I went, and I couldn't advance any further than a Operator, hoping, 
[had hoped to become a machinist, and when I couldn't realize my ambition | left there 
and went to work at the, at the Western Electric hoping that there d be more possibility of 

ving to a better job. And worked there for a year, and I didn t realize any better 
sie ‘ I also left there and went to work for Raytheon, which had just come into the 
i a lly was trained as a, an inspector of, a line inspector, that inspected the, the 
Se a = were produced on the line... And in time, I got to be a supervisor after 
letieeshexe 3 years I became a supervisor for 4 more years, then I = stated os 
“ ne else m 
operation and while I was wavnenn aes cutive work and 
position and when I went back I — = ecto came, I was one of the first 
not having enough seniority in that job, when to u 2 with Western Electric, and I worked 
to let go. So then I was fortunate enough to ee See coxthe end of my 
there for 5 more years, and then it was time to 


problems. (Both laugh) 


S Steady Customers, so that | Could see the 
ound for a different Job, and | finally 


a little bit, very few 
ibility of moving up. d from yarn boy 
always that poss! am boy, an 
eae was . se : pier a moved up from — j meus hand, and then ; 
“2 Ss . d from roving boy, maybe, to assis ad get moved up to a secon 
: he 7 é h = ybe, once in a great wintte, ¥0 
‘ectionhand, and then maybe, 


they were 
f that nature, 
openings 0 ees at 
_ be an overseer, but, those went, Yt peo ee was 10,000 employ 

3 Or may an + 9 m : 


he heads of 
' ve been, it was only t 

‘ery restricted, I mean, they — ak Woolen and 1 hat it was very few 
One time, both in the Arlington an 


ld see t ; | if they 
so you cou ossibly 1 U 
the different departments that were 1n penton died (laughs) ae of moving Up: 


hen low P 
*Penings... And that only happened w But it was a very ® er 
moved up to a higher position. (laughs) --- h Raytheon or Western E 
sibs iles wil 
e the textiles 
YE: What about if you would sh oe stern Electric? me when they Was 
Was it different in Raytheon, or in coming 2 
oming pepe ment. SO 


e only c° 
ID: Well, it was more or less the sam jn every 
§ * 


jsors 
ing from scratch they needed super’ 














openings for people, and if YOu Were Walified ¢ 

few a chee of getting a decent job. y this tj e, . 

least was more people 89INg to high, . . betting more 
there 8 (0 high g¢ Ol, getting . 

ducation, ; : Ts NZ a be er €ducat; 

ed e had been in the 1912 era. So that YOU Were a little bit More educate ie Pte 

eo eon a little better Job. One that Called for More ¢ sation... Like | gqig tualified 

(0 ? well Tech, and, hoping that that Would Je, 

to 


; Said, I had gone 
fad to g etter job in the, as a i 
er oy ieee 5 ’. “0 OVerseer in 
department, so that, When I finally finishe my 'aining there at the U, at the 
eet I applied to the mill to find out If there was anyth; ae 
Lowe ’ , 


dvancement, and they told me ] would have 
qava 


YE: W O i in what you 
as ery interested in w 
job at the textile mill interesting to you? : om xy 
rjoba . i. | 
were rn at as yOu were interested later in Rayt 


did that one thing and it was 

i 

3 ing on. You had to have a 

ng that was gol ings, you ith, to 
wae tebe aan variety of pie Sees you to _— =o a 
rng ind in the, at Pa the different sketches t ht laces. So that sit in what 
‘nowledge of Pet were installed in the i : ae you had to ai oy 
ete aos copa used there that you 90 or the wrong ow something 
steat number of components t s incorrectly place hings go that mean 

"as, many things were — spector, you let = re y 

had to be aware, because, as an i 'd be responsible 
Wrong went into the missile and you'd be 
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iwome _— _— Py Anne, if you Would descrip 
sanizer. And, first, I think jf We Start at the »1DE for y 
Eg om , a, ee . h . | 

mn the citv or toOWN, w O is apt t 


ea 
‘* 


“ginning. 
xpiain to you that you're needed there? 


Cn there is a jah, 
and how do they abor 


: Well it depends on how you're 4SSOCiated With a Particular yp; . 
' ' nion ¢ 
a fm onginally a textile worker [ grew UP In the City of Bet lehem Ss in any other 
' gurked for the Bethlehem Stee] Company for 2 years, In Bethleher, 
: en ed at Bethlehem Steel. That's the 
wore 


ere and they d 
. There Were no Women j 


able to be graduated with good 
xs and become a schoolteacher in primary grades. In 1925 or thereabouts, they 
mars . 


college education 


it. I was the eldest of four 
tsrouch four v of college. My family could not afford it 
4 ee rc sctiae all younger than L. I had already worked one summer and 


ere $9.00 a week. It was only 
i , ? es 54 hours. And, my mazes W ; h, that my 
oo a worker as a weaver, that's actually “aa se 
fe ae oe pee be placed on piecework and then it depen 
Wages would c ange. 


fast I 
nd, then it would depend on wid — 
Wages and those hours for at least — . = would be put ich = be 
kaned to become a skilled thier, a I was would depend on is and become what was 
| Would pretty much - _ ak wa I went with my three a that period, many of the 
—_ be paid on a epninpis were breaking out all over. 
Called 4 skilled weaver and : 


k 
he time, they too 
iecework. At t 
lar textile workers were put on e ‘o me. The woolen and 
Pople that became regul: 


iven 
's what happen ause we were & 

; | ;, And that's w ; ndle bec : 
"8 4 Certain number of —_ = the most ouaney a8 pes later - in cotton, they 
*“A%¢d looms were the larges I learne 


otton... 
“ly two looms to work. Now, on oe aoe | nas 
“aybe had as many as 20 looms, iuseceonven 
he time frames here. What 
E Awant to establish the t 


si 41¢ of age. 
the mij 464 young girl? d make me 14 years 


I Pe 
re and that wou 2 
N, Well, | started working in 1925 . 








— wae 


hen were talking ab t 165 
en . Out... ce oe 
And, W in years here or ; you Said Strikeg Ce breast: 

ed ahead in year: WF ALS We stil IN the faking ¢ 
mov Same Umeframe9 





| ut d I] OVE 
; Cr, - ¢ 
we Have 


MET 


7 ~ 4 National ste] Strike, 
ut On strike at that time. And, if they were. 


Many of the strikes in that period were 


ren't because they were Organized and the 
‘on called them out on strike. As ] Said, the stee] industry Was not organized at the time 
union 


orkers were very dissatisfied with their Conditions and William D. Foster was 
seems for the American Federation of Labor at that time. He tried to get all the 
a. | to join the strike that started in Pittsburgh and other areas in that part of 
a pare it was a spontaneous strike because What happened was that the 
— a on strike in the cities where it took place would march to other 
workers who came d simply call on the workers to come out and join us. And, many 
ay = aa it mit a national strike. Or, it was considered a national bse - 
ee “ acd ; sense that wherever there were steel mills. Steel mills = = 
was “steko an was a Steel town. Many of the ta naccone oo } 
mievcey city. ills in them... they take up | 
Usually, the towns that had steel mi 


23 a 


here were 
a shoe town. Ther 
inlya texte town or as tile strike and 
lor land was mainly tional texti 
N. That's right. New Eng 


here was a na ilding their 
instance, in 1934 t ills began building 
rae pes ey and the South. Textile mills beg 
New England was very muc 


mills there. 


little 
've jumped a 
and now we Ve J 
ence 


experi 
I All right, we've touched on your early exp 
bit to 1934. ‘d not come ~ . a a 
se the ee 

<a 1930. ‘1 the South because ™ , which is 
ans MY fist visit to ago my experiences e moet Workers “a instapee? The 
“rSanizer. I came here to tell abou ed, in the Natioll 4 with that union, estimate 0 
“ompletely unorganized. We eo was I associate aid. My 
Ne union I was associated with... 


At that time, Id 


is in becaute’ Ty anemia 
Was not interested in takin 8 oe he union didn’ we 
low paid that ! es $9.00. 
al Was that we were so lo ker that mak rking in mu 
uch dues can you get from a wor 


that Iw re 1n Lf 
aS 4 Weaver and the first four yeals anywhe 


live times. We had no rights. There W4 





EAR Sapa airmen tgs Le yn i, 








workers had a right to Organize and 
1e 


Strike fo ; 166 
"laa l highe 
conditions. Sher Wages or b, 
Ctter Work hg 


: And you were fired because YOU spoke uno 

» Up; 

That's right... When I joineg the union iw 

= itions that it Dossihts @ o> iMterested ; 
working alge Reoroah .. It possible fo us nays “Sted in Creating the j; 
remember before member of the textile union that yo tt half dec bis 
unionization. And, I was one of the People that w n that | AS also intere. seu 
‘t happened, at that time in 1929 to the Founding Cnt from New ngland eh dina 
League, which was the Overall, it was like the Ammen vention Of the Ty evel; 
conglomerate . wiles - the late 20s and early 30s, these ind abor. It was a 
being organize Priet : AFL Was not going in to Organize Fen unions Were 
The AFL didn t go into the South until] after we Were there nes © low Paid industries, 
out on organizing the vast numbers of textile workers, The dire. Mey didn't want to lose 


. ; The dj 
that in the South as they built new mills, they would build come Instance, was 
words, when they build a particular plant, they also build a Village fie : 2 — 
ecause they 


wanted to control the lives of the workers. The Ww ta 
and do their shopping for both groceries and ene rman s tibet 
ae ; company stores, So 
they didn't use the city police. Let's Say I lived in Greenville for a while - Greenville 
South Carolina, which is in the very heart of what is called the Piedmont Reon ei 
Piedmont Region is a conglomerate of textile mills. It would be the place from thick to 
start organizing if you were to organize the mill. The cotton mills were there. In 
Lawrence, you see, they were woolen and worsted. In Pennsylvania, you had quite a 
number of silk mills. Some silk mills were also in New England. And then you'd have the 
Lawrence and Lowell that were woolen and worsted. 


rican Federation 19 


I You started working in the textile mills in Bethlehem in 1925? 


N. Silk... Well, I only identified the kind of mills I worked in. And, in the silk 
industry, you also didn't... only in cotton did you have this large number of weaves per 
person. In some places as many as 30 some odd looms. In both silk and tanagelte 
tarted out on maybe two looms. I worked most of the time two looms ane alte 


years I was on four looms. 


hen you 
| So, in 1925 you started working in the mills in Bethlehem. Was that when y 


first got involved with union activity? 
inian 
ested in unions. I ee cor a earliest 
divided up DY Mess > oF sn qearkers, 
~ orkers or tried to organize fe of 
dae wt the Ukraine which was pat 
e came from a 


| Yes. You see, my father was inter 
“mily. Ukraine has always been plundere 
5 Were the Scandinavians that organize 


of the : 
ul, in the Ukraine, my mother lived in that er dn't work in the mills. Sh an education 
"Sttia-Hungary, So, in her girlhood days she 


d 

t boys neede idn't 
Peasant lamily and she came from a family we pirytiir and so = ne 
Miiea a. ook a ; ever 
on pm cope ep ty lel was illiterate. Shee 

W Now to read and write. 








and I feel very proud that I taught hey ™s 167 


, W to read ; 
, f teaching. and write 
ale When I was l4a 
» * at home what 


I Tell me, Anne, when you we 
called to Lawrence in 1931, by that 
30s in the South were you just 


re in the South in the 3Q¢ 


lime were YOU an experije 


~ and I know that you were 
Starting to learn? 


need organizer? Or, in the 


N, Starting to learn... I was a me 
the time I started work. I couldn't have 


But, the majority of the workers said you couldn't talk about bein 
was no law saying we had a right to talk about 
L Was it belonging to this union that 


80t you fired a couple of times ; 
Was that when you first got fired? pic oF umes in Bethlehem. 


N. Well, yes, those mills in Bethlehem - they weren't interested in the workers 
joining any union. But, they weren't bothered with the AFL at the time because the AFL 
followed a policy from its inception of organizing craft locals. All the weavers of all the 
mills would be part of one union. The spinners would be part of another union. The same 
union, nationally, but another local I would say. Workers at that time were dissatisfied 
with that kind of organization because they couldn't see how a union of all weavers in a 
city like Lawrence (or somewhere else) could represent the workers of one mill that was 
out on strike - or wanted to, and they didn't want to. And they were not organized in such 
a Way as to being able to help the workers of one mill who were out on strike. So, on | 
union was formed because we didn't agree with the AFL leadership on craft — They 
said once the big industries developed, where say 500 workers worked for ae tt 
and they were weavers and spinners and carders. Only loom fixers = _ me 
loom fixers were the most skilled jobs. Well, they were machinists. If you arn 

loom and what would have to be done to 
4 loom fixer, find out what was wrong with the | Biers ae sGand end 50 
make it function. You had to know, as a machinist, what ma 


forth. 


st question. I have it way down at 


I Clear this up for me - it was going to be my " longed to the National Textile 
the bottom of my list, but you've mentioned that you belong 


f the newspaper 
ass view and in some Oo} : 
Worke arious - Dr. Irvin's inter J ‘on to this 1931 strike wer 
omaha i rai unions that are mentioned in relation 
at I've read, o 


International 
‘le Workers Union and 
erican Textile Workers Union, United —. mee all existed or if some of these may 


ou 1 important 
vsti Workers Union. I was going ap he to discern which were the mp 
ave been typos that someone... But I ¢l 


Unions, Did they all exist? aions that 


they were some small u 


id exist, 
a I really don't know. Because if they tian 
‘idn't play any major role in the big strike. 
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| All right, then I'm 801Ng to UNderline Nat; 168 
hat yOu belonged to. ational] Textile Work 
rkerg That's 
' Well, that was our union ; id 
by and that's What... it Was our 
. UNION that ¢, 
Then, you were in the South Edj Called the 
I. : Ith Berkma rike, 
n had been 

N. She was assigned to Lawrence. She was aL 


acquainted with what existed in What states a 


Wrence Organizer, 
the textile workers were. The South Beak 


Nd where the textile. ; We were 


Y import vel, we knew 
textile. And, we knew that if we didn't Organize he Sone their maj ety ss 
"Well, the South works for lower Wages and if yoy’ they always threatened ys with 


mills to the South" An exodus of MOving the mills fro 
place in the late 20s, beginning of the 30. 


L 7 It's interesting though that you were Organizing in the South, but eventually the 
mills in this area left and went south, apparently because the wages were less. 


L Okay. To get this right into Lawrence, when you came op ostiag tal ht now 
Many people had come with you? You see, I'm trying to get a picture ali 68 = 
much about the worker. I wanted to get a good picture of the See ee x. 
Were all the factions that made up a strike. And, when you were noi ae! 

Needed in - we'y] use Lawrence in 1931 - you didn't come alone, did you: 


N, Well, nobody came with me. We had people here. E Lowell area. And, we had 
°f Our union and she was assigned to work in the Lawrence- 


had an organizer in - 
“Nother Organizer in the New Bedford-Fall River area. And then we 


izer there... If there 
“ell, who took care of Taunton, for instance? Well, pon areas because I was a textile 


3 k and 
“S, they Preferred a textile worker. I was preferred mers: about conditions of wor 


V0rke d when I ta _. Actually, we 
What “Cope When I talked about looms an d weavers to a ve had to work 


i nte 
Some of the unreasonable things they yer "iit ‘aks 
the | “ty Ways say when we were making most O 
lo “St. Because when the looms were runing 
Mech : “Verything was in order. The looms, 4 : 
MCAl so that if any of the threads broke - 


dith Berkman was a member 


m as threads 


u didn't refer to the 








A Sh a Ractamre = 











they bro 
"le parson mab ir orden © tanglin ; 
ng swealels, venees OF Knitting Shawl wit UP (if you know ; 
the same thing grr eet a 4841n until yoy make nt, IS a Very simple wens about 
yee that none O the threads broke because . r Whole shaw ing. You do 
nerfection because they would get tan 
om a small tangle into a larger and | Pretty soon 
you stopped the machine and you pulled Out the Cine YOU couldn’ cotrect : i 
out ripped, is what we referred to, your r; t nless 


; Pped thin the en ACTOSs and 
vou came to the good material did you stop and i vis led up. Ang took 
dé . = [ a ; ie 
when you had to know how to join the £00d part of ities Over again. And, that's 


working the machine, it would not leave a bad section rh sie SO tha 


mean that that piece of material would have a flaw in it an 
second. And, then you don't get paid as much. 


Ati On as t ey b é U 
| ) ro 
imp Sled with other threads ke, they w 
arger area. » and 


be fr 


|, One of the questions that I wanted you to ualify fi 

strikes of 1931 were not won by... Desa actually the two 
N. Well, it was in the same mills but because they didn't do what they wanted in the 
February strike, that they came out on strike. And, that was also because not all the mills 
were involved in the February strike. I was not involved in the February strike. We had 
an organizer. You see, I came to replace Edith Berkman. 


f The February strike, as I understood it, had to do with a method of work rather 
than wages. It was called a stretch-out. Anyhow in the second strike, the owners wanted 
to make a 10% reduction in pay and then they offered a 5% reduction. And then, believe it 
or not in everything I've read, I haven't been able to figure out when the workers finally 
Went back to work, do you know if they accepted the 10% or the 5% reduction? 


\. They were given the 5%. You see, that was one of the reasons why we formed a 
"ew union because the AFL had a policy of going in to the management and ot. 
With them. And, they would make compromises without consulting the nom 
Workers were very dissatisfied. And, that's why the second strike oe oe 
Pecause they got a cut in wages. They said that they could not correct one because they 
betWeen the South and the North. They were paying less wages — <n Baga Mls 
Were “Ompeting and the South was always used as a reason why t a very often the 
Couldn't keep the difference. Now what they didnt tell cemeaehr were on the Board of 
5 People were on the Board of Directors in the northern mills 


€ctors in the South. 
isions because We 

4, Did the depression have anything to do with any of these dec 
I * 
ht in the middle of the depression years now? oe 
with the oe ~ Ane, 

of the ml ssid it 
d find that wu vail the a ; 
we ciel not going 0 get tal 


e 't compete 
Yes, Well, the North used to say "We can't COMPS 


Same ti ; : 
Which J Hf you did some research ie pipe 


Were OW en and 
hed by Congressm ere tantle 


Was V 
my ©asy to establish among the wo 


00] 





KS A vs 
NO ie At a de ays 





“ ditions of work by dealing with th 
e 
somnpete po the oo But, actually me Ployers he 
gg were the CmPIOYSES Mal the North EMPloyers j- V°CAUse th 
: ” IN the 5 CY sa 
Ou wey t 
N Were tee ie 


And the other thing that 
I absoly 
*Mlutely hay 


L. 
‘ aderstood that Edith Berkman wa e 
thal referred to you as the "Red F] S the "Re FI; . have Clear 
re ame". This ; ame" and UP is 
which one. ‘SIS One of th then Ireaq , | had aly 
OSE thin aNewspane > 

ted fo k icle 
¥ KANO 





we sn cae Ge used against Ed; 
against her for only a matte was our union and “ I Was ) 
Lawrence paper, in fact, s ° = a couple of mo; : Was our organi. 
rains aid, "One red Onths. And, | Banizer, byt jt 
was one of the... that's when I came into Ag jailed. hace ONE of the f Ww 
€ story. An MS€s in her Dlace " 
, vee Vag 


3 federal arrest... She was n 
ot 
She was not because we put tte — But, there is such 
Portuguese. She was going to b 8 Campaign to keep h a law as volunt d 
wea € deported P her from be; aty departure, 
country at that time. And, we foush d@ to Portugal. And ©INg deported and she’ 
Sati heat taieiend tht aes re against her being depo Portugal was a fascist she's 
€ put ina eibtconation tt Portugal because it 
OF perhaps execut 
ed. 


L Was she a Communist? 
N. Yes and so am I. 


L Yes 
| and you are. I thi 
eas te ere ce pe I understood that. That would be another thing | 
intaicen Cisdeinieciet cc we it appeared that there was always friction in Pn be “ 
ganizers when they came. It didn't seem to exist at other times. 


N. Th 
; € AFL lea teat Sage 
sometimes Perr were as vicious in attacking our organizers both verbally and 
y as the employers. The AFL would issue circulars in which they 


Would say, "Join an Amer; 
merican Union. These are foreigners." Edith was one of the people 
ew Bedford, they didn't 


they wer 
ve that rete ing to because she came from Poland. In N 
Preferred to Sa ecause most of the organizers were native stale. In our union, they 
€ people who worked at the mill and who were known by the workers and 
fer to us as being 


SO forth and 
so on. Whereas, the AFL as well as the employers would re 
born and came out of the 
ached them 


eigners 

Tse 

Stry. ite n though people like myself were American : 
y of the or ganizers were from the industries and the union appro 


Ig 
Pecome or ganizers. 
[ 
Bi 
Was interested in the Governor here at the time was Govern “~ i 
n 
d appare nt resolute anagement an 


dad Ve 
931 74. ery firm hand in the development an tly with m 
s working most'y e after the Strike 


“Wic leade it was assumed that he probably wa 
proba y ve a 
's. On the other hand, I read an excerpt fr om 4 speech ue ocate for the 


“731 w ; 
mes an 
" 4S over and I found it interesting because 10} or as not well enough 


Apparently through his experience here he felt the worser 
00} 








serstood al d represented. I had to think about 7) 
ur: ght he had felt that the representation that he. 


ec 
eu 

ul mle : ' : ; S n Wo 
roved of? And, what I'm Setting at is because nt © lound Ane Was '€Presenteg 
‘ r ° 7 Bi 2 K - 8] ° ‘ 
revailed in SOME areas at some times, Was that an 98 e "1-Communic ble or what 


. ‘ Sa 
jemocrat or a republican, would it have been leg. dite Orker? But ip. age to you ag 
; »* Giiticult for ere a 


¢ 


you? 


Well, the republicans and democrats Inled to avoig b 
’ - ] 4 ‘ 
because as far as the employers were concer ned, they didn't wee = VOlVed in battles 
ook advantage in this schism between the unions becays ant any union, But, the 
ong the workers. But unity f © One of the th; i 
was unity among HY Yor their advantage, A d ings they wanted 
educate the workers that the employers are Zing to - ANG, we cg 
unions. There used to be antagonism between the F 
Italians were referred to as the more 488ressive people. The Fre 


SO... you know, 


of the newspapers you know against the workers from the other European countries that 
were Socialists. They used interchangeable Russian or Ukrainian or all the Slavs, for 
instance. In New Bedford, most of the workers were Portuguese. In Lawrence, most of 
them were Italians. 


L ...Did Elizabeth Gurley Flynn take part in the 1931 strike? 


N. She did not. She may have come here to speak once or twice, but - pay 
in that strike. She was involved in the 1912 strike and there was — “ tee 
She may have come here to speak at that time, too... I didn't meet Eliza 


3 ; 1936... she 
until the thirties. She became a member of the Communist Party in 1935 or 
Was an internationally known labor leader. 
tig not the major 
ink, in this country, It 18 NO 
What attracted you to Communism? I think, 1n ae 


Party but certainly is one. But, what would have attracte 
| 
That was the on’ the AFL. 


oing. 
| : Well, I was familiar with what the AFL mages already aneree eee 
. SaNiZation among... well many of the craft un he various other aie CIO drive 
: " Te Were the carpenters and the electricians anon zed. That's when the pie the story 
Tan; rganl > if your ag 
§ “ee Auto workers was one of the sissies and incidentally, - ublic television 
' “Nese big industries began to be org 


r 
was a prog ‘Je workers. 
4to Workers Union... a few months sale” hour about the textil 
n 


‘on in It. 
“ auto Workers for a half hour and the with a lot of action 
Ne auto Workers was a very militant strike 


00] 








Was that Flint in 1937? 4 ¢ " 
 A'Sit-down strikes , 


Yes. And they developed the ; dea of th 
the sj 


. 


were being attacked by the authorities (by the -down 


-alied in and so forth. The textile workers SO . 

when the CIO drive started in 1936 or | 935 oo learned fro Mes the Neda 

committees and industrial organizations ell, it start es S Were 

then when they were being persecuted pa beip first co . IN the 

ther labor leaders became organizers aa : Lewis. 

+he communists, as such, were very much eho a 
T OF because 


‘ 


picket lines. This way, if workers w . 
signs, they would not be so anxious “eee Sie lin 
faced with danger, but they themselves felt eres a picket line. Not because they we 
unpopular among the strikers - not only those s aa a doing something that was ve 
attacked, Although when you come to the textile j ie ecbises people. So they were 
te strikes conducted by the AFL were as vicioy %s ustry especially in the South, some of 
Workers Union. The Gastonia Strike. which kee attacked as the National Textile 
organized by the National Textile Workers es le A ey ~~ first strike that was 
everywhere where there were textile mills. work inp = a esd apand 
all cede dct rg : ers said, "Well, that's what we need. We 
see (0 spread the strike". And they would watch from mill to mill. Th 
“axious to have it spread. (edited) And, Foster, when he... h h 9 panty 
Textile Workers Union - William C. Foster. And, he was f erlang 
mills squared. perancnate mee: - : - he was lor mass action in getting the 
iii Reni = on his organizing. And, he said in one of the | 
Sebithitbieshtoes cine have spread the strike - that the National Textile Workers Union 
dike. The National particular Strike. That those were the workers that came out on — 
ane onal Textile Workers Union tried to get a lot of support - solidarity action 
meade. ries But, they concentrated on that instead of just saying, "Well, let's 
strike and ve ike", And, he felt that it was a mistake and that they should have spread the 
stike th: en dealt with a nationwide strike where at least they wouldn't have one single 
at would be attacked with the viciousness of which it was. 
l was fac,; 
mere by one thing I read. I read ina newspaper rete : ees ie “ih d then it 
YS. "Ney ew Jersey strike. The strikes were addressed by Fred | ne " ae 
ba ine 7 girl leader Sophie Melvin -comes on the scene . I dont 
with that... 
k part in the Gastonia Strike. oo pie me 
din the South, you wer not ere s 
called "Damn Yankees th 
the North divided from ong the 
rs tried to prevent unity am 


N. 
of — her very well. (edited) She too 
Ya ees on Organizers that was sent in. An 

-» Which had a certain connotation, we Were 


“alleg 
The Damn Yankees", And, that was also to keep 


‘tread that runs all through is that the mill owne 








_ sess. These were means they needed 
ertainly must work to 10 use A 


- sens acc : 
rosie ¥ orkers Umion. We must work win, , €ven though that w 
ith there ; Banization, |i, 
e 


or, ogi} thy PEE os 
og 0 call (DCAM them as our i si 
MPatriarchs als or the 
$, OF w 


He was one of the older men 
- He had whi 
hite hair when 


‘ 

gwase of his being here in 1912, but y 

[nm holding this book is that in the Sa ' think he was. He oe met him, .. 

gsonal scandal was that children were a = One of the big iiss as to. The reason 

ers old and 12. And the law say; orking in these mil] 8s that became g 
Saying that they couldn't ¢ fs some of them 


ihe 


acy were 14. Later it was chan aso as young as 
Ie ged to 16.B Jobs in text; Ng as 
out the people that took part in the 1912 — just didn't enforce pa mills before 
4og't know how they got the videos. They me = and there are even “ane law. You read 
Uowever. whatever the technique is, the : = n ‘ane the video itn I 
chald ae . a 
— pers oe famous picture... where : a nee: — and you see mene 
coking out the window watching grown men pla ie ie 1s tending looms and is 
mills but she’s looking out her window and she “i a «She Says she's working in the 
was golf or some other game having fun... When I w e men playing - I don't know if it 
years It was 16 years and I was 14 when I started rR ana 
And (said when I went for a job auld eee a — - a healthy, young woman. 
because dad was working two days a week and ee a about my age but that was 
edited) | was trying to call your attention and I’ See 1s agama te: 
cea ad ns , and I'm sure your library must have this book. 
n called, “Suffer Little Children”. They h 
hese childeen < . They have a whole chapter on how 

n are foreign-born workers - Greeks, Turks : 
Facach. Gesman. Is; . Turks, Armenians, Russians, Italians, 

; _ Irish. And, when the American Woolen Com built its mills 1 
Lawrence, they sent out mpany Dui t its mills in 
OG ae agents into Europe into the companies that have textile 
ty 10 an a : ey were instructed not to offer jobs to people of one nationality but to 
died m from different nationalities because they were counting on the foreign 
together bin which they brought in here. They wanted them not to be able to get 
langua to organize. And, if they came from different countries, they spoke different 
the mi a What they didn't take into consideration - well maybe they didn't know where 
should “I was may not have known. I don't know but it seems to me impossible that they 
S00 om have known. The term socialist was interchangeably used with communist 
at ist. And the word socialist is not a dirty word in Europe. It's accepted as one of the 
“litical trends. So, that by saying to the workers coming here from either Poland or 


= any or Austria or whatever country, ou say somebody is a socialist, 
on eyebrows and say, "Well we can't take i 

the land “a out much later and which had... well, 1 ~~ te ee oe 
didn't need « was different from the European countries hey used 10 Say a 
socialism to tell the European workers 


ined that the streets. - : 
ws With gold. And, the miners used to get black lun b 
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xtile, we used to often talk about ; 
oe later did they figure out that ty AY Workers 8etting cong : 
saris iliness nesses that d *nsumption of TB 
to the miner's Iliness, except theirs came fro th Cveloped in textile at and then 
| © very similar 


children - when she had read that in Europe in 
members from the cities would come into sma 
they would try to arrange for the children of t 
cities, where they would be taking in each ch 
and brother. They would be taken in by union members in that city and they would take 
care of them and they would buy they clothes. They described how the children had no 
underwear, for instance. Many of the children had no underwear, how they had ragged 
clothes, how they had shoes that were not useful in wet weather or in the winter. And 
these people who are taking care of them would buy them new clothes and then they 
would arrange to take pictures of the children with their new clothes and they wouldn't 
look like the same children because they had new shoes on and they had new clothing on 
and warm clothing. They said many of those children, they worked in woolen mills but 
they never had a single piece of clothing that was made of wool. 


f Now was this done also in other cities? 


N. Well, this thing of taking children? I think that it did happen but I personally ets 
not familiar with it. But they describe a scene in Lowell and then later in oo. 

the children were brought by Elizabeth and other union organizers om nie y had the 
some of them getting through. Then they decided to crack down ot aa the police 
police and the military come to the station and they describe a seh 


da whole number of them 
attacked the children and the mothers with clubs and arreste an ar 


and so forth. How brutally they attacked these young childr om nao taken. And there was 
years old... there is much written up and in fact there were fe e to Washington, D.C. and 
a congressional hearing which had some of these er ras were beaten and so forth... 
report what happened to them and how many of the c sa Textile Strike. This is the — 
if you read nothing else, there is a chapter on the mounts hildren and how that scene - 3 
Strike of 1912, January | 1, 1912, and the thing with the ¢ here was all this 
actually happened in Lowell rathe 
brutality. And then it came up in the co 
Presidents, congressmen and senators 4 
about this brutality and so forth... 


al committees 


residents testified at that hearing 


ngression 
nd wives of p 


